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ABSTRACT 

This project report examines strategies for effective 
school desegregation based on cas*<* studies of individual schools, 
national school surveys, ethnographic studies of classrooms, trend 
analyses, opinion surveys and conference interviews, and court 
documents. The strategies identified in the report include the 
attainment of one or more of the following possible outcomes of 
desegregation: (1) ending racial isolat.on among schools and within 
schools; (2) avoiding resegregation among schools and within schools; 
(3) improved race relations among students; (4) improvements in 
academic achievement; and (5) public support for desegregation and 
school policy. Discussions of pupil reassignment policies, community 
involvement, and plans for desegregating neighborhoods and housing 
are related to the findings of the study. Also addressed is the need 
for structural and curricular changes in schools and more effective 
inservice training for teachers and administrators. (JCD) 
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SUMMARY 

Strategies for Effective School Desegregation: A Synthesis of Findings 
Introduction 

Against the background of continuing debates about busing and changes in 
state and federal policies, school systems throughout the country go about the 
business of racial desegregation. Until recently, most research on school dese- 
gregation has focused on whether desegregation has "worked" or : aen effective 
overall. Such research, however, usually provides limited information on the 
policies or practices that might account for the effects of desegregation and 
thus offers little guidance to policy makers, educators or parents. For example, 
knowing that school desegregation, more often than not, has been ass iated with 
improved test scores among minority students is important to the debate over 
school desegregation but in itself such information is not very helpful to 
parents, educators or judges desiring to enhance the academic achievement of 
students in desegregating schools because one needs to know why such gains have 
come about. 

This report identifies several strategies that seem to be effective in 
helping to attain one or more goals of desegregation. It synthesizes data and 
expert opinion from several different sources in an attempt to provide some guides 
to actions that seem likely to enhance educational ecjuity and quality in dese- 
gregating or desegregated schools. 

The different sources of information used in this project, taken together, 
represent the most extensive evidence on the effectiveness of desegregation 
strategips yet collected.. Members of the project team sought to develop practical 
advice on how to more effectively desegregate public schools. The specific pro- 
posals, however, should not be thought of as hard and fast propositions that will 
work in all circumstances. Educators, judges and policy makers will need to 
adapt most of these ideas to local conditions if the proposals derived from this 
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inquiry are to produce maximum benefits for students and communities. 
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An Ov e rview of the Study 

This particular report is the central but not the only product of the 
Assessment of Current Knowledge about the Effectiveness of School Desegregation 
Strategies (referred to as the project). 

Other publications of the project are: 

1. A comprehensive review of the empirical research (Volume V). 

2. A review of the qualitative literature on school desegregation, 
including studies surveying the opinions of practitioners and 
policy makers (Volume VI). 

3. An analysis of ten key court decisions (Volume VII). 

4. Interviews with local and national experts on school desegregation 
(Volume VI). 

5. A review of actions by state governments and interviews with state 
officials (Volume VIII). 

6. An agenda for future research to determine the effectiveness of 
school desegregation strategies (Volume II). 

7. The design of a multicommunity study to determine the factors 
that account for the effectiveness of school desegregation 
(Volume III). 

8. A guide to resources that those charged with implementing desegre- 
gation might find helpful (Volume IV). 

9. An extensive bibliography of books, articles, papers, documents 
and reports that deal with desegregation strategies related to the 
general goals outlined below (Volume IX). 

The project was financed with funds provided by the Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR) and the National Institute of Education (NIE) of the United States Depart- 
ment of Education under Contract No. NIE-R-79-0034. 

Desegregation has many different objectives, depending on which court order 
or plan one reviews or to whom one talks in any given community. Thus the 
"effectiveness" of a strategy depends on, the goal one has in mind. Some strategies 



help attain some goals and not others. Moreover, some strategies—but not 
rr,any--enhance the achievement of some goals while impeding the achievement of 
another. 

Strategies identified in the report relate to the attainment of one or 
more of the following possible outcomes of desegregation: 

1. ending racial isolation among schools and within schools 

2. avoiding resegregation among schools and within schools 

3. improved race relations among students 

4. improvements in educational achievement 

5. public reaction 

a. avoidance of overt opposition to desegregation 

b. increased levels of racial and ethnic tolerance 

c. support for schools 

d. support for school board candidates who endorse desegregation 

The goals discussed here do not all derive from constitutional principles. 
They are widely held values that policymakers, including judges, frequently seek 
to secure in the process of desegregation. It is assumed that the rr.ost 
effective strategy will be one that maximizes each of the different goals simul- 
taneously. However, few policies or practices do that and some strategies force 
one to emphasize one goal over others. When the evidence available illuminates 
the nature of such tradeoffs, that information is presented. 

The report pulls together information from several sources: 

1. Quantitative studies that employ various types of statistical techniques 
to demonstrate a relationship between two or more variables. These 
range from case studies of particular schools to large national 
surveys. More than 600 of such studies were reviewed. 

2. Qualitative literature that ranges from systematic ethnographic studies 
of classrooms and schools to reports about national trends or specific 

© situations by informed observers. About 600 of such analyses and 

descriptions were reviewed, ° 
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3. Surveys of opinion and "consensus articles" that are the products of 
conferences or surveys and reflect perceived agreement about the effec- 
tiveness of different desegregation strategies. Four sources of such 
data were studied. 

4. Court documents; each of the 10 cases were examined for evidence and/or 
expert opinion on different strategies 

5. Interviews with 135 local and national experts; interviews 
with 37 state experts are presented in another report. 

The Study Team 

This report is a result of a collaborative effort of a number of persons 
with extensive experience in research on school desegregation. The project has 
been administered by the Center for Education and Human Development Policy, Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Studies, Vanderbilt University. 

Members of the study team were: 
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C^rol Andersen 
C. Anthony Broh 
Robert L. Crain 
Ricardo Fernandez 
Willis D. Hawley 
Rita E. Mahard 
John B. McConahay 
Christine H. Rossell 
William Sampson 
Janet W. Schofield 
Mark A. Smylie 
Rachel Tompkins 
Wil 1 iam Trent 
Charles B. Vergon 



Education Commission cf the States 
Rutgers University 

Johns Hopkins University, Rand Corporation 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Vanderbilt University 

University of Michigan, Rand Corporation 

Duke University 

Boston University 

Northwestern University 

University of Pittsburgh 

Vanderbilt University 

Citizen's Council for Ohio Schools 

Vanderbilt University 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Meyer Weinberg 



University of Massachusetts, Amherst 



Ben Williams 



Education Commission of the States 



The Advisory Board 

This project benefitted from the advice of a distinguished panel of 
scholars and practitioners who made suggestions and comments on everything from 
the project design to the final report. The members of the Board are: 

Mary Berry, Professor of History, Howard University and Vice Chairperson, 

U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Fred Burke, Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey 
Norman Chachkin, Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights Under Law 
Francis Keppel , Professor of Education, Harvard University and Chairman, 

National Project and Task Force on Desegregation Strategies 
Hernan LaFontaine, Superintendent, Hartford Public Schools 
Sharon Robinson, Director of Instruction and Professional Development, 

National Education Association 
Peter Roos , Director of Education Litigation, Mexican American Legal 
Defense Fund 

Franklin Wilson, Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
The Process of Synthesizing the Information Collected 

To bp useful, the extensive information collected in this study had to be 
sunr rized or synthesized into relatively straightforward conclusions. Variation 
in the character and quality of the evidence, both across and within the different 
sources of information, precluded quantitative approaches to aggregation. Instead, 
all of the evidence related to a given strategy was assembled and the study team 
member most expert on that strategy prepared a draft summary statement. Different 
types of evidence were cited in the text and identified by source. The statement 
of the strategy was then sent to all study team members. The study team met 
together for an extended period to critique and modify each statement. The 
9 .statements were then rechecked against the relevant data, especially the expert 
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interviews, and revised once again. The draft was further revised and shared with 
all study team members, the Advisory Board, and special consultants on the education 
of Hispanics and persons of Asian background. 

In reaching its conclusions, the study team has relied most heavily on 
social science research whenever the quality of that inquiry allowed. In many 
cases, however, the evidence needed to answer policy issues faced by those who 
develop and implement desegregation policies and programs is nissing or mixed. We 
have found expert opinion to be extraordinarily helpful in clarifying these uncer- 
tainties. There is, moreover, remarkable agreement among the desegregation experts, 
both local and national, who offered opinions about the effectiveness of particular 
strategies. 

In the case of some suggestions made in this report, there is little "hard" 
evidence available but we have presented the proposal when there was agreement 
among those experts who commented on the issue involved. In a very few cases, 
where there was no contrary evidence and when the ^dea was theoretically sensible, 
unanimous agreement among study team members, all of whom are experienced 
researchers of school desegregation, was considered an adequate basis for including 
a proposal. While not all of the evidence relevant to each strategy is presented 
ir, the text of this synthesis, the basis upon which the conclusion was reached is 
specified. 
Using the Findings 

Our assumption is that research such as this can help to structure the 
development of desegregation -plans and strategies for implementing them. This is 
not a cookbook for judges, policy makers and front-line educators. We see this 
report as a source of ideas that will often require adaptation to specific local 
conditions and that may be inappropriate or unnecessary in many situations. The 
ideas presented here may also serve as a kind of constraint on behavior in the 
sense that policies and practices that seem contrary to those we've found to be 
ERJ&ffective might be re-examined and their justifications clarified. Similarly, 
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those who seek r ( .ore effective desegregation may find that they can use the informa- 
tion here to raise issues about the absence of certain policies and practices in 
their schools and communities. 

This report would have been more extensive and specific proposals would 
have been more detailed had we relaxed our concern for consensus within the study 
team. By requiring consensus among ourselves and some agreement among experts 
and/or the written literature and court opinions, we have reduced the level of 
specificity and speculation that a handbook of practical advice might be expected 
to provide. We have consciously sought to keep this report both comprehensive and 
brief. The references cited here and the backup information provided in the other 
volumes from this project add examples, evidence and specificity to the ideas 
presented here. 

How the Findings are Presented 

The findings of this study are related to four key steps in securing 
effective desegregation. The essential first step in desegregation is the design 
of the pupil reassignment plan to reduce racial isolation and, to the extent 
possible, achieve or set the stage for achieving other goals of desegregation. A 
second step is to encourage the desegregation of housing so as to minimize the 
need for pu H ,l reassignment. Third, the effectiveness of desegregation depends 
importantly on the development of strategies to involve and prepare and inform 
the community, and especially parents, so as to build support for and promote 
compliance with the goals of the desegregation plan. 

School desegregation invariably requires changes in the things schools do. 
Simply reducing isolation and heading off conflict will not be enough to achieve 
effectwe desegregation. Thus desegregating school systems need to implement 
strategies relating to (1) the organization of school systems at the district 
level to provide continuing support for desegregation, (2) structural and curricular 
changes within schools and (3) more effective inservice training for teachers and 

ERJC ddrnl * ni s ^ rators • I c 
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P upil Assignment Plans 

The primary objective of a pupil assignment plan is to reduce cr eliminate 
racial isolation in schools. Trie development of a reassignment plan requires that 
several considerations be taken into account, including the race, ethnicity and 
socioeconomic class of the students reassigned, the former racial composition and 
neighborhood of the schools they are reassigned to, the grades during which* they 
are reassigned, the character and continuity of educational programs, and the 
distance and costs of transportation. The student reassignment process has 
political and economic implications, as well as important social and educational 
consequences that judges, lawyers and school administrators should consider. 

Considerations that should be taken into account in developing pupil 
assignment plans are: 

• Desegregation should begin at the earliest possible grade. 

• Voluntary desegregation, including plans relying on magnet schools, is 
not an effective strategy in reducing racial isolation except in districts with 
small proportions of minority enrollment. 

• Mandatory student reassignment plans are an effective way to reduce racial 
isolation even though they result in greater white flight than do voluntary plans. 
When pairing or clustering schools for pupil assignment purposes, such linking 
should take into account the special needs l? national origin minority (NOM) students 
for language and cultural reinforcement programs. 

• There is no empirical evidence that one-way busing plans are harmful to 
minority students. Two-way -busing plans, especially when they involve young 
children, will lead to substantially more white flight from desegregation than will 
one-way plans. Mandatory black reassignments , whether in one-way 

or two-way plans, do not provoke black flight and black protest, relatively speak- 
ing, even when blacks disproportionately bear the burden of busing. The experts 
we interviewed generally advocated two-way plans because of equity considerations, 

O 

ERiC the long-term support desegregation will have from minority communities and the 
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possibility that this will facilitate housing desegregation, 

• Enrich the curriculum in all schools rather than, provide alternative academic 
magnet schools. It seems desirable to offer college preparatory courses in all 
secondary schools in order to keep parents with high academic aspirations for their 
children in the public school system, to avoid resegregatio.. among schools, and to 
foster educational opportunities for all students. 

• Magnet schools used as part of a mandatory plan can both reduce 
flight and racial isolation. An unintended consequence of instituting magnet 
schools may be to stigmatize the non-magnet schools as inferior. 

• Maximize the efficiency of the assignment and transportation processes. 
Busing is a symbol on which the community focuses. If pupil assignment and trans- 
portation processes are conducted efficiently and smoothly, parents may tend 

to have more confidence in the ability of the school administration to handle 
other aspects of the desegregation process. Where appropriate, bilingual, bi- 
cultural personnel should be assigned to school buses and sites to avoid confusion 
and clarify instructions. As a result, there may be less white flight and a better 
climate of opinion in the community. 

• Subdividing the sc' 'istrict into smaller racially balanced districts and 
permitting reassignment only within these districts reduces options for achieving 

racial balance. 

• Phased-in plans tend to produce more white flight. 

• Stability of teacher-student/student-student relationships should be 

encouraged. 

• The deteriorated physical condition of schools contributes to parent 
reluctance to have their children reassigned to them. 

In areas where desegregation will .01 occur in the imme< iate future, a 
program of voluntary metropolitan student transfer should oe instituted. Volun- 
tary metropolitan programs cannot be considered adequate substitutes for desegrega- 
crnr tlon programs, since they invariably leave most minority schools nearly as segregated 
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as before. 

Metropolitan plans are effective strategies for reducing racial and 
class isolation. 

In drawing desegregation plans, Blacks, Hispanics, Asians/ r acif ic 
Islanders, and Native Americans should be defined as discrete g.oups and the 
educational needs of different subgroups within these groups should be considered. 

When possible, a "critical mass" of between 15-20% of any particular 
rac.al or ethnic group should be retained in a given school. In biracial/bi-ethnic 
situations, intergroup conflict may be greatest when the two groups are about 
equal in size. This potential for conflict may be greatest when the students 
involved are of lower socioeconomic status. 

White parents, and perhaps middle class minority parents, are more 
likely to leave or not enter the public schools if their children are bused (a) to 
schools in which their students are in the minority, especially in biracial/bi- 
ethnic situations, or (b) to schools in minority neighborhoods. Other things 
equal, the higher the socioeconomic status of whites, the more likely they are to 
flee from desegregation to suburban or- private schools. 

The maintenance of a critical mass of students who do relatively well 
academically seems to contribute not only to the achievement of these students but 
to students who have been lower achievers. 

While all experts agree that busing distances should be kept "as short as 
possible", there is little evidence that riding the bus, at least for the time 
periods required in most plans, has a negative impact on students. 
Using School Desegregation to Effect Housing Desegregation 

It has long been known that housing segregation can segregate schools, and 
it has been contended in various court suits that the reverse is also true—segre- 
gated schools create housing segregation. Now there is some evidence which indi- 
cates that school desegregation can promote housing desegregation. This can 

ERIC lt} 
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happen for three reasons. Hrst, when a school district is desegregated there is 
no pressure for whites with young children to move out of racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods since the school administration has guaranteed racial stability. Secondly, 
any family, white or minority, can move anywhere in the school district knowing 
that their child will not be the only one of his or her race in the school. Third, 
school desegregation makes racial steering by real estate agents more difficult 
since they can no longer use the neighborhood school as a guide to the neighborhood's 
prestige, nor can they intimidate whites by arguing that certain neighborhoods have 
schools of inferior quality based on racial composition. Some strategies which 
seem to promote desegregated housing are: 

Pupil assignment plans should be designed so as to preserve integrated 
and racially changing neighborhoods 

Plans should provide incentives to segregated neighborhoods to 

desegregate 

Plans should provide incentives to encourage individuals to move into 
communities predominantly of the opposite race 

School desegregation plans should include the creation of a school 
district office concerned with eliminating housing segregation 

• . Local housing agencies should encourage scattered site housing 

School desegregation plans should involve local and federal housing 

agencies 

Community Preparation and Involvement 

Between the time the -court order comes down and the time school desegrega- 
tion is actually implemented, the school district has an opportunity to prepare 
parents and the community for desegregation to ensure that it will be implemented 
smoothly and work well. In most cases this opportunity is not well used. 

The fears of parents of violence in the schools, of the unknown, and of 
losing control of their children's lives have important effects on their behavior 
ERJLC and » ultimately, on the outcomes of desegregation. The schod district and the 

Dolitical and business leadership need to deal with these anxieties if desegregation 
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is to be successful. Yet, often the school district provides parents and community 
groups little involvement, the mass media exacerbates their fears by covering white 
flight and protest, and the business and political leadership remain silent. 

Post-implementation parental involvement in the schools may ultimately be 
as important as pre-desegregation involvement if it gives parents the feeling 
that they have some control over their children's education and their future. Many 
administrators and teachers, however, see education as a professional matter in 
which laymen should not intervene. When the context is a highly charged political 
issue such as school desegregation, that kind of attitude may only create more 
problems for the school district. Some strategies for community preparation and 
involvement that appear to be effective include: 

. In presenting their views to the community, proponents of desegregation 
should emphasize the educational programs that will be available as a 
result of the court order or school board action. 
. The school system should take the responsibility for providing newspapers 
and television with positive stories on desegregation and evidence on 
school performance, both before and after desegregation, and with press 
releases about new and innovative school programs. TMs is a full-time 
job which requires someone skilled in public information and marketing. 
. Parents should be provided with clear and full information about the 

desegregation plan and its implementation. 
. Local and neighborhood leaders should be encouraged to play a more positive 
role in desegregation controversies. This can be an effective strategy 
for influencing positive public reaction to desegregation. Leaders of 
the same race, ethnicity and religion as the persons they hope to influence 
will be most effective. 
. Community preparation before desegregation should include the maximum 

number of parent visits to other-race schools. 
. School systems should maintain contacts with parents who have withdrawn 
ERIC their children from public schools. 
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Organizing at the District Level for Continuing Implementation 

How districts should organize so as to best promote desegregation receives 
little attention despite some recognition by experts that this can make or break 
the implementation of the plan. If 'no effort is made to establish a usability at 
the district for fostering effective desegregation, it is unlikely that the oppor- 
tunities created by desegregation will be realized, or that the problems it intro- 
duces will be dealt with adequately. Ways of organizing the district to implement 
desegregation may reinforce propensities to see desegregation as something apart 
from the central functions and activities of the district. This in turn may lead 
to failures to adapt to desegregation and to coordinate the full resources of the 
district in ways that break down the false dichotomy between aducational equity 
and educational quality. 

School districts should establish a small, professionally staffed unit in 
the superintendent's office with the responsibility to enhance the motivation and 
capability of the operating agencies that administer the central functions of the 
district. 

Mechanisms for monitoring compliance and effective implementation should 
be established. 

Teachers and principals should be involved in the development of desegre- 
gation-related policies. 

The public information function should be strengthened. 

Program evaluation capabilities should be strengthened. 
Structural and Curricular Changes in Desegregated Schools 

Because school desegregation is often preceded by years of litigation and 
controversy about the creation of racially or ethnically mixed schools, it is all 
too easy to think of desegregation in its narrowest, sense and to assume that once 
racially mixed schools have been set up, the desegregation process is complete. 
However, it is important to recognize that it is precisely at this point in the 

18 
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desegregation process that interracial schooling begins for the students and that 
the nature of students' experiences is crucial to their academic and social develop- 
ment. Policies and practices that there is reason to believe will help to create 
school and classroom environments that will foster academic achievement and more 
positive intergroup ^lations, and will avoid reseg^egation include the following: 

Maintain smaller schools 

Maintain smaller classrooms 

Reorganize large schools to create smaller, more supportive learning 
environments 

Desegregated schools should have desegregated staffs 
Emp'ioy minority counselors in desegregated high schools 
Employ an instructional resources coordinator in each school 
Desegregated schools should utilize multiethnic curricula 
Desegregated schools should rr.axir.iize parental involvement in the 
education of their children 

Desegregating schools should develop a comprehensive student numan 
relations program 

Opportunities for cooperative learning, including the use of student 
teams, should be provided in desegregated schools 

Peer tutoring can be a strategy for dealing with achievement diversity 
Eliminate the grouping of students in separate classes by ability in 
elementary school 

Examine carefully any within-classroom ability groups that do not 
change 

Eliminate rigid and inflexible tracking and grouping in secondary 
schools 

School officials, staff and teachers should receive training in and 
develop explicit policies and procedures for identifying and placing 
ERylC students in special curriculum in non-discriminatory ways 
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Establish clear and consistent expectations for student behavior in 
each school 

Analyze carefully the reasons for disproportionate minority suspensions 
Limit the number of offenses for which suspension and expulsion can be 
used 

Create alternative in-school programs in lieu of suspensions 
Desegregated secondary schools should ensure desegregated student 
governments 

Desegregated secondary schools should have a student human relations 
committee 

Maximize opportunities for student participation in integrated 
extracurricular activities 

Establish multiethnic in-school parent and ceacher committees to 
provide counseling and to handle grievances of parents, teachers 
and students 
Strategies for Inservice Training 

School desegregation presents most educator's with new experiences which 
challenge their professional capabilities and their personal values and disposi- 
tions. Almost all desegregation plans or programs provide for seme type of 
inservice training. In addition, most experts agree that inservice training is 
necessary to prepare educators for changes in schools that result from desegrega- 
tion. 

Despite such agreement and exhortation, educators fr quently express 
skepticism about the usefulness of inservice training for desegregation. Indeed, 
such doubt regarding the effectiveness of widespread and often uncritically 
planned and implemented inservice programs may be well founded. 

The usefulness of inservice training in any school setting depends on at 
least four factors: 1) the manner in which training is conducted, 2) the content 
:RJC of training, 3) what groups participate irr the training programs, and 4) who 
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conducts such training. Effective strategies for inservice education in desegregated 
schools include: 

Faculty members, administrators, and non-professional staff should 
understand the desegregation order, the desegregation plan, and the 
implications of the plan's implementation to the district, individual 
schools, and inservice participants. 

Topics of inservice training programs should be germane to individual 
participants, their needs and day-to-day problems. Program development 
should be predicated on a needs assessment conducted by school staff. 
Programs that aim for long-range changes need follow-up components 
which focus on individual problems of participants applying training 
in the classroom. Classroom implementation of training should be 
monitored and follow-up sessions should be planned to assist participants. 
The specific content of inservice training should be oriented towar. 
school -level and not district-wide concerns. Small group formats are 
better than larger multi-school formats because they allow for identifi- 
cation of and concentration on problems of individual participants in 
single school settings. 

Training should be practical with "hands-on" experience and product- 
oriented outcomes for immediate application. There is consensus that 
abstract, theoretically oriented training programs offer little immediate 
assistance to teachers and administrators and, as a result, participants 
tend to view such programs as providing slight, if any, benefit. 
Participants should be included in the planning and Jesign of inservice 
training programs. 

If trainers are brought in from outside the school system, they need 
knowledge of district and single school matters. Teachers and princi- 
pals often respond better to peers from their own and other schools 

O 
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Whenever possible, faculty and staff of host school s should be 
involved in the conduct of inservice training. 
All members of groups being trained should participate. 
Ideally, training should be perceived by educators as important 
enough to warrant full participation. Realistically, incentives 
should be provided for total participation in inservice training. 
Financial rewards, course credit, or certificate-renewal credit might 
be offered. If strategies for voluntary participation fail, training 
should be mandatory. 

Inservice training should be incorporated as a component of total 
school or district functions. Desegregation-related training should 
be tied to central concerns of educators such as enhancing achievement 
and classroom management. 

Training programs should be continuous. Simply providing workshops 
before schools open or infrequent training sessions is not likely to 
have much effect. 

Little attempt should be made to directly change attitudes of partici- 
pants. Preaching is ineffective and often dysfunctional to program 
goal s . 

Program goals should be well established and communicated to partici- 
pants before training begins. 

Programs on different topics should be coordinated ai.d linkages between 
training areas should be established to provide continuity. 
Teachers and administrators should participate in programs together 
since they can reinforce each other to implement what is learned 
through training programs. Furthermore, teachers and administrators 
need to develop school-level norm* that foster more effective desegrega 
tion-related practices. n 
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These recommendations focus on the processes that contribute to effective 
inservice training of educators regardless of the specific substance of the material 
being learned. The topics of training which appear to be most important to 
effective desegregation are: 

Instructional methods for dealing with heterogeneous groups of students 
Curricula development 

Self-awareness, empathy and interpersonal relations 
Discipline and classroom management 
Parental invol vement 

Strategies for effective administration at the school and district 
level 
Final Comments 

The strategies identified here carry no guarantees. School desegregation, 
like any other educational policy, depends fundamentally for its success on the 
commitment and capability of school personnel and the support of those on whom 
schools most depend, especially parents. 

If we had more research focused on the relative effectiveness of different 
desegregation strategies, educators, parents, judges and policy makers could act 
with greater certainty. As important as empirical research is the develop- 
ment of ways for educators and parents from different communities to learn about 
the specific experiences of other communities undergoing desegregation. 

This study was not designed to discover whether desegregation invariably 
benefits students and communities. It does, however, provide a basis for challeng- 
ing claims that desegregation does not and cannot result in effective education. 
School desegregation clearly complicates the jobs of teachers and administrators. 
But, it usually creates greater equal i+y of educational opportunity and often 
encourages school systems to change to meet their responsibilities to all students. 
The rather broad range of effective desegregation strategies identified in this 



study suggest that there is no necessary tradeoff between equity and quality in 
most American schools. This research, we believe, provides the basis for the 
development and implementation of policies and practices that will enhance the 
probabilities that desegregation will benefit children of different races, eth- 
nicities and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
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Introduction 

Purpose of the Report 

This report identifies several strategies that seen to be effective 
in fostering the attainment of one or more goals of desegregation. It 
synthesizes information from several different sources in an attempt to 
provide judges, lawyers, legislators, educators, parents and other inter- 
ested citizens with some guides to actions that seem likely to enhance 
educational equity and quality of desegregating or desegregated schools. 

It is widely believed that school desegregation has not "worked" and 
moreover, that it is not likely to "work." The results of this study, in 
contrast, carry a more positive message. This report, however, does not 
focus on whether desegregation has been effective overall (see Hawley, 
1981a, for this evidence). Its purpose is to identify what can be done 
—and has been done in most cases— to improve the benefits and reduce the 
costs of desegregation. Much of what we have found is not at all surpris- 
ing. Whet is surprising is that so few school systems seem to be pursuing 
many of the relatively obvious policies and practices that seem to hold 
promise for increasing the positive effects of the desegregation process. 
The Goals of Desegregation 

^segregation has many different objectives, depending on which court 
order or plan one reviews or whom one talks to in any given community. 
Thus the "effectiveness" of a strategy depends on the goal one has in 
mind. Some strategies help attain some goals and not others. Moreover, 
sons strategies— but not many— enhance the achievement of some goals while 
impeding the achievement of another. We identify such conflicts in the 
discussion of specific strategies. 
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The strategies we have identified relate to the attainment of one or 
more of the following purposes: 

A. Ending Racial Isolation 

1« Among Schools . The literature talks about, racial isolation 
among schools within the same districts in two ways: (a) in 
terms of racial balance— the similarity of the racial mix of 
schools with the district-vide norm, and (b) the proportion 
of minorities attending predominantly minority schools. 

2» Within Schools * The concern here is with a range of practic- 
es that result in racially identifiable classes and groupings 
with no demonstrable educational necessity. The problem is 
how to determine what is a legitimate exception to this rule 
both in terms of the average amount of time a student may be 
in a racially identifiable group and what special programs or 
classes, if any, should be further excepted from this stan- 
dard. In the literature, and in practice, many of the tech- 
niques for ending racial isolation within the schools are the 
same as those used to avoid resegregation. 

B. Avoiding Resegregation 

Resegregation has two aspects: (1) the reversal or diminution of 
a district's or school's desegregation status toward greater 
racial isolation (this can be measured by regression from the 
high point of desegregation) and (2) the racial isolation of 
students within desegregated schools. Resegregation can come 
about for several reasons: 

1. Resegregation among schools may result from? 
a. residential exit from the district (flight) 
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b. changes in residential or birth patterns within the dis- 
trict over time 

c. enrollment in private schools (flight) 

d. new residents of a given race locating in particular 
school zones. 

2. Resegregation within schools 

Sources include disciplinary actions, tracking or inflexible 
ability grouping, extracurricular activities that do not 
involve positive steps to facilitate interracial membership, 
and special program selection and placement. The problem 
again is to distinguish between benign practices necessary to 
attaining shared educational objectives and those which are 
discriminatory and otherwise have negative consequences for 
students. 

C. Improved Race Relations Among Students 

There are a substantial number of different measures of race rela- 
tions, none of which sterns to have emerged as a consensus method. 
The proliferation of measures substantially complicates the problem 
of assessing the literature. One's measure of race relations is 
related to one's expectations and values. For example, one might 
set at the test positive end of the "scale," student choices of 
work and play partners that reflect patterns of random choices 
across races (i.e., "color blindness"). But one might also treat 
reduction of attitudinal prejudice and non-hostile interracial in- 
teractions as indicators of positive race relations. The former is 
seldom found, the latter standard is attained by some strategies. 
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in our consideration of the literature on race relations, we draw 
attention to how the findings vary with the measures of race rela- 
tions used (see Volume V, chapter 2). 



Two direct measures of educational quality that we focus on here 
are scores on standardized tests of verbal and quantitative skills. 
These measures are not without their drawbacks but they are the 
only ones regularly reported in the literature and utilised in 
schools. 
Public Reaction 

There are several aspects of public reaction to segregation. Among 
these are: 

1. Overt opposition to desegregation . Protest appears to increase 
the difficulties of implementing desegregation and to foster 
white flight. At the same time, peaceful desegregation may 
reflect suppressed hostility or the presence of a relatively 
modest plan and cannot, therefore, be taken as an indicator of 
successful desegregation. 

2. Levels of racial and ethnic prejudice in the abstract (i.e., 
generalized attitudes) and in particular settings (e.g., hous- 
ing and jobs). 

3. Support for schools as measured by citizens 1 support for finan- 
cial needs (e.g., votes on bond issues) -and parental involve- 
ment in school programs. 

4 . Support for school board candidates who endorse , at least in 
relative terms, desegregation . 



Improvements in Educational Quality 
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These are not the only goals of desegregation But, if we knew how 
these could be attained, we would be a long way toward improving the 
effectiveness of desegregation policies. 

The goals discussed here do not all derive from constitutional prin- 
ciples. They are widely held values that policymakers, including judges, 
frequently seek to secure in the process of desegregation. It is assumed 
here that the most effective strategy will be one that maximizes each of 
the different goals simultaneously. Few policies or practices do that and 
some strategies force one Co emphasize one goal over others. As noted, in 
a few cases, strategies work to improve the chances of attaining one goal 
while decreasing the chances of attaining another. When the evidence 
available illuminates the nature of such tradeoffs, that information is 
presented. This report does not assume the primacy of one goal over an- 
other. Such choices properly belong to policymakers, not to researchers. 
The Study Team 

This report *is a result of a collaborative effort of a number of per- 
sons with extensive experience in research on school desegregation. For 
the first half of the study period, the project was housed at the Center 
for Educational Policy, Institute of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs, 
Duke University. Since August, 1980, it has been located at the Center 
for Education and Human Development Policy, Institute for Public Policy 
Studies, Vanderbilt University.* 
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An important part of the study was conducted, under subcontract, by 
the Natxonal Project and T-sk Force on Desegregation Strategies of the 
Educatxon Commxssxon of the States. Ben William, directed this effort. 
2^ p " txcx f/ nt$ in th « ECS Portion of the study were William Sampson, 
Z~.tl £! Unx r e " xt y 5. Ch f rl «« /ergon, University of Michigan; .„d Carol 
Andersen, Educatxon Commxssicn of the States. 
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Methodology* 

Sources of Information 
This report pulls together information from several sources: 
1« Quantitative Studies . These studies employ various types of 
statistical techniques to demonstrate a relationship between two or 
more variables. They range from case studies of particular schools to 
large national surveys. About six hundred of such studies were re* 
viewed. The numerous syntheses of empirical studies (e.g. Havley, 
1981b; Weinberg, 1977) are not included because the studies examined 
in those syntheses were analyzed directly. (These syntheses are cited 
in our presentation where they provide the reader with an economical 
reference). Detailed analyses of these quantitative studies are pre- 
sented in Volume V of the Project. We continued to add information 
from empirical studies until May, 1981 so that Volume V does not deal 
with all the quantitative material used in this synthesis. 
2. "Qualitative" Literature , The literature reviewed here ranges 
from systematic ethnographic studies of classrooms and schools to re- 
ports about national trends by informed observers. It is sometimes 
difficult to retain the distinction between qualitative and quantita- 
tive studies. For example, some ethnographic studies fall into the 
latter category because they employ quantitative data in a comparative 
way while other ethnographic studies use no data or provide data for 
descriptive rather than analytical purposes. About five hundred and 



* A more detailed explanation of the methods used to collect and 
interpret information on different desegregation strategies is provided in 
the introduction to Volume V. 
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fifty items of this sort were included in our analysis. The anal- 
ysis of this literature is provided in Volume VI. A much larger 
number of papers, articles and reports were examined but were not 
included because they offered no cause and effect statement about 
desegregation and one of the outcomes stated above. For example, 
material that represents opinion about the desirability of deseg- 
regation is not included in this analysis. Special attention in 
this review was given to journals that are particularly concerned 
with minority educat so that the perspectives of minority 
writers would be represented. In addition, reports on the role of 
state governments in fostering effective desegregation were also 
reviewed. 

3 * Surveys of Opinion - Consensus Articles . Consensus articles are 
those which represent the collective judgments of informed indi- 
viduals. For example, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 1 survey 
of school superintendents (1976) falls into this category because 
it is a study not of superintendents 1 behavior but of their per- 
ceptions. Other reports of this type are the product of con- 
ferences or surveys and reflect perceived agreements about the 
effectiveness of different desegregation strategies. We review 
four items of this sort. An analysis of these studies and reports 
is contained in Volume VI. 

Court Documents . The opinions from 10 significant cases were 
examined in detail. Each of these cases provides evidence and/or 
expert opinion on different strategies. In each case studied, 
the original plan was amended. The detailed analysis of these 
cases is provided in Volume VII. Sections from this volume, which 
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was prepared by Charles Vergon, are included verbatim in the 
synthesis. 

5. Interviews with Expert s > Three types of persons knowledgeable 
about desegregation were interviewed. We describe them as local, 
state and national experts. Sixteen districts were selected 
because they had beer, desegregated for five years or more and 
because the strategies they employed were considered to be of 
interest by the study team. In each district, a handful of 
knowledgeable persons, usually including educators, a journalist 
who had followed the desegregation experience, and a 
representative of the plaintiff or the leading civil rights group 
advocating desegregation, were interviewed extensively by a member 
of the study team. In all, 95 loca 1 expetts were interviewed. 
Interviews were also conducted with 40 national experts. These 
experts were selected on the basis of their published writing, 
their experience as consultants, or their practical experience. 
The results of these interviews are presented in Volume VI. 

Thirty-seven state officials and persons knowledgeable about 
the role of the states in facilitating desegregation were also 
interviewed. Since the focus of this synthesis is on local 
strategies to facilitate effective desegregation, the information 
in these interviews is not used directly in this volume. However, 
state strategies that aid desegregation are useful in and of 
themselves and are presented in Volume VIII. 
One of the serious shortcomings of the literature on school 
desegregation is the absence of information relating to Hispanics, 
Asian** Americans and Native Americans. While many school systems have 
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large non-black minority populations, desegregation plans have seldom 
addressed the special needs of such students (as a convenience, following 
federal lav, we refer to these students at times as national origin minor- 
ities — NOMs). To deal in part with this problem we asked five experts or, 
the education of NOM students to systematically review an earlier dr^ 
the synthesis. The five consultants, whose reviews represent a kind of 
interview, are: 

Thomas P. Carter, California State University at Sacramento 
Rosa Castro Feinberg, Miami Desegregation Assistance Center for 

National Origin, University of Miami at Coral Gables 
Jayjia Rsia, Educational Testing Service 

M. Susana Navarro, Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund 

Lorenza Schmidt, University of California at Irvine, California State 
Board of Education 

Synthesis of the Information Collected 

The different sources of information utilized in this project, taken 
together, represent the most extensive evidence on the effectiveness of 
desegregation strategies yet collected. To be useful, however, this 
information needs to be summarized or synthesized into relatively 
straightforward conclusions. Variation in the character and quality of 
the evidence, both across and within the different sources of information, 
precludes quantitative approaches to aggregation. Instead, all of the 
evidence related to a given strategy was assembled and the study team 
member most expert on that strategy prepared a draft summary statement. 
Different types of evidence were cited in the text and identified by 
source. The statement of the strategy was then sent to all study team 
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members. The entire study team met together for an extended period to 4 
critique and modify each statement. The statements were then rechecked 
against the relevant data, especially the expert interviews, and revised 
once again. The draft vita further revised and shared with all study team 
members, the Advisory Board, and our consultants on the education of NOM 
students. 

We have sought to develop practical advice on how to more effectively 
desegregate public schools. The specific proposals should not be thought 
of as hard and fast propositions that will work in all circumstances. In 
the case of some suggestions, there is little hard evidence available but 
we have presented the proposal when there was agreement among those ex* 
perts who commented on the issue involved. In a very few cases, where 
there was no contrary evidence and when the idea was theoretically sensi- 
ble, unanimous agreement among study team members, all of whom are experi- 
enced researchers of school desegregation, was considered an adequate 
basis for including a proposal. While not all of the evidence relevant to 
each strategy is presented in the text of this synthesis, the basis upon 
which the conclusion was reached is specified. 

The bias of the study team has been to rely most heavily on social 
science research whenever the quality of that inquiry allowed. In many 
cases , however, the evidence needed to answer policy issues faced by those 
who develop and implement desegregation policies and programs is missing 
or mixed. We have found expert opinion to be extraordinarily helpful in 
clarifying these uncertainties.. Thus, the conclusions reached rest mainly 
on these two sources of evidence. 

There is, we found, remarkable agreement among desegregation experts, 
both local and national, about effective strategies for desegregation. 
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When we say below that the experts supported or opposed a given idea, we 
do not nean to suggest unanimity. The expertise of experts is not equally 
appropriate to all issues. The interviews, moreover, were more or 1 ss 
open-ended. So, there is much missing data. Our expert interviews, in 
short, are not treated as an opinion poll and the percentages of respon- 
dents offering a given answer is seldom presented. In no case, however, 
do we make proposals about which the research and the consensus of expert 
opinion are in conflict. 
Using the Information 

Our assumption is that research such as this can help to structure 
the development of desegregation plans and strategies for implementing 
them. This is not a cookbook for judges, policy as and front-line 
educators. We see this report as a source of ideas that will often re- 
quire adaptation to specific local conditions and that may be inappro- 
priate or unnecessary in man situations. The ideas presented here may 
alo serve as a kind of constraint on behavior in the sense that policies 
and practices that seem contrary to those we've found to be effective 
might be re-examined and their justifications clarified. Similarly, those 
who seek more effective desegregation may find that they can use the 
information here to raise issues about the absence of certain policies and 
practices in their schools And communities. 

We want to emphasise our conviction that the degree to which these 
numerous proposals will enhance the effectiveness of desegregation depends 
on the sophistication with which they are adapted to fit local conditions 
and the energy, commitment, and intelligence given to their implemen- 
tation* 

As we've noted, many of the proposals set forth in this report seem 
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quit* unsurprising. We do hop*, indeed, that £hey will be considered 
commonsensical. If many of the ideas presented here ere intuitively sen* 
sensible, so nuch the better. The feet is, however, that many, if not 
most desegregating school systems, seem to be doing things different from 
those outlined here or seem not to be doing many of the things that hold 
promise for improving the effectiveness of desegregation. In some cases, 
political obstacles are apparent and « few of the ideas set out here are 
financially costly* Such explanations for why these ideas are not more 
widely implemented, however, do not account for the infrequency with which 
school systems adopt comprehensive approaches to desegregation that embody 
appropriate strategies suggested in the pages below. 

This report would have been more extensive and specific proposals 
would have been more detailed had we relaxed our concern for consensus 
with.n the study team. By requiring consensus among ourselves and some 
agreement among experts and/or the written literature and court opinions, 
we have reduced the level of specificity and speculation that a handbook 
of practical advice might be expected to provide. We have consciously 
sought to keep this report both comprehensive and brief. The references 
cited here and the backup information provided in the other volumes from 
this project add examples, evidence and specificity to the ideas presented 
here. 

There are three other books that appear to provide very helpful 
advice to the developers and implementers of desegregation plans to which 
the person in search for more detailed advice might turn. 

Smith, Downs and Lachman's (1973) book Achieving Effective Desegre- 
gation , and Desetretating America's Schools by Hughes, Gordon and Rillman 
(1980), provide useful advice on the development of desegregation plans. 
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The tvo books provide details on the processes of desegregation planning 
that is lacking in this one. But those volumes lack this book's emphasis 
on programs that will change schools and children and communities in ways 
that facilitate attaining the goals of desegregation. Garlie Forehand and 
Marjorie Ragosta's (1976) Handbook for Integrated Schooling provides par- 
ticularly helpful advice on things that can be done within schools to 
foster effective desegregation, especially with respect to the goals of 
equitable treatment of different races and better race relations. We cite 
this study frequently in this text. Not all of our findings are similar 
to ideas presented in these three books, but few of our proposals are 
inconsistent with the suggestions these other analyses offer. 
The Presentation of the Strategies 

Our review of the literature 9 court cases and expert interviews 
resulted in the identification of numerous ideas for facilitating the 
attainment of the goals of desegregation upon which this study has fo- 
cused. The strategies outlined here are what might be called "middle 
level strategies." In most instances , variations on a particular strategy 
presented here could be identified. However, we sought to keep this 
report relatively concise and to aggregate the evidence about types of 
strategies so as to enhance the certainty one might have about the conse- 
quences of each approach discussed. The presentation of each strategy 
usually has three parts. First, the strategy is described and its conse- 
quences are identified. Second, the nature of the evidence relating to 
this strategy is discussed. Third, when it adds information or clarity, 
illustrative examples are provided. Such illustrations are not, however, 
always appropriate to the types of recommendations made, as the reader 
will see. 
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Developing and implementing en effective desegregation plen involves 
several considerations that serve to organise this book. The essential 
first step in desegregation is, of course, the design of the pupil 
reassignment plan to reduce racial isolation and, to the extent possible, 
achieve or set the stage for achieving other goals of desegregation. 

School desegregation would be much less controversial and much less 
necessary if housing were segregated. The second part of this book 
identifies school desegregation strategies that could lead to reductions 
in racially segregated housing. 

The effectiveness of desegregation depends importantly on the extent 
to which the comownity is prepared for and involved in the process. The 
third section of the report identifies strategies to involve and prepare 
the community at a district-level sc as to build support for and promote 
compliance with the goals of che desegregation 

School desegregation invariably requires changes in the things 
schools do. Simply reducing isolation and heading off conflict will not 
be enough to achieve effective desegregation. The fourth section of the 
rtport identifies strategies relating to (1) the organisation of school 
systems at the district ir*el to provide continuing support for desegrega- 
tion, (2) structural and curricular changes within schools and (3) more 
effective inservice training for teachers and administrators. Inservice 
training is discussed last in this report to emphasise the importance of 
seeing this activity as an on-going one rather than something to be done 
only at the point of preparation for the initial desegregation of 
schools. 
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Pupil Assignment Plans 
The primary objective of a pupil assignment plan is to reduce or 
eliminate racial isolation in schools. The constitutional standard is, 
generally, to bring about "the maximum amount of actual desegregation in 
light of the practicalities of the local situation" (Green v. New Kent 
County . 1968; and Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg , 1971). 

The development of a reassignment plan requires that several consid- 
erations be taken into account. These should comprise a broad range of 
factors, including the race, ethnicity and socioeconomic class of the stu- 
dents reassigned, the former racial composition and neighborhood of the 
schools they are reassigned to, the grades during which they are re- 
assigned, the character and continuity of educational programs, and the 
distance and costs of transportation. 

The decisions made importantly influence outcomes of desegregation. 
Typically the school administration and the courts place primary emphasis 
on the logistical and political implications of the reassignment process. 
For example, in many school desegregation plans, kindergarteners and first 
graders are excluded from the reassignment process solely because parents 
are opposed to having their youngest children reassigned. Other features 
of the reassignment process are often chosen primarily for their admin- 
istrative simplicity. Evidence from research and desegregation experts, 
however, suggests that the reassignment process has not only political and 
economic implications, but important social and educational implications 
that judges, lawyers and school administrators should consider. Moreover, 
such considerations should rest on more than the views of persons whose 
expert qualifications are verified primarily by their selection as expert 
q witnesses by the adversaries in a desegregation suit. 
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Desegregation Should Begin at the Earliest Possible Grade 



It is important that school desegregation encompass at least twelve 
grades and it would be even better if it also included kindergarten. How* 
ever, because? of parental opposition, most desegregation plans omit kin* 
dergarten, and some also exclude the early primary grades. Excluding 



reach a certain grade can be harmful to student achievement because chang- 
ing both schools and classmates in the middle of elementary education is 
disruptive. Moreover, racial and ethnic attitudes develop early and ad- 
justing to multi-racial or multiethnic environments and avoiding racial 
and ethnic stereotypes is much aere difficult for older students than it 
is for younger students. Excluding students with limited English profi- 
ciency may facilitate bilingual education in some cases but would discour- 
age achievement, and linguistic and ethnic contact. 

Evidence . An extensive review of the desegregation and achievement 
literature has been completed and is described in detail in Volume V of 
this Project (Grain & Mahard, 1981). Both that review and its predecessor 
(Crain & Mahard, 1978) present very convincing evidence that desegregation 
begun in kindergarten or grade one will enhance minority achievement test 
scores much more than desegregation begun in later grades. 

There is very little direct evidence from desegregated schools which 
allows us to state with great confidence that early desegregation has a 
more positive effect on race relations than later desegregation. There 
are, however, a number of empirically and theoretically based reasons for 
expecting this. Empirical research on the development of racial awareness 
and racial attitudes shows that young children tend not to have as clear a 
racial awareness, nor to have developed the elaborate stereotypes that 



early grades from the plan and then bringing the students in when they 
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older children have acquired (Katz, 1976). Coleman and his colleagues 
(1966) found that desegregation at the earliest possible grades was asso- 
ciated with better race relations in later years of schooling. This point 
was also made by Holt in her expert testimony in the original Brown v. 
Board of Education case (Kluger, 1977). 

Allowing the early primary grades to remain segregated also has the 
effect of encouraging whites to leave racially changing neighborhoods 
(i.e., integrated) and move to segregated areas. For the same reason, 
omitting any grades from a desegregation plan inhibits minority families 
from moving into white areas. 

One unintended consequence of a strategy of including early gradea in 
the desegregation plan may be to produce, at least when they are initially 
reassigned 9 greater white flight. Rossell (1978a), Rossell and Ross 
(1979), and the Massachusetts Research Center (1976), found more with- 
drawal of elementary white students upon desegregation than of secondary 
students. 

Comment • This issue has grown in importance since, despite the evi- 
dence that this is not in the best interests of the children, the Dallas 
school system, the Nashville-Davidson County school system (for 1981-82), 
and the Los Angeles school system (from 1977*79) all under court order, 
have excluded grades K-3 from busing in response to parental opposition. 
Voluntary Plans 

Voluntary desegregation plans allow a student to both remain in the 
public school system and have a choice as to whether to be reassigned to a 
desegregated school. A white student is thus free to remain at his/her 
current segregated school, although minorities may be transferred in at 
their own request, and a minority child may remain at his/her segregated 
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school, although whites may request to transfer in (highly unlikely unless 
the school involved is a magnet school or otherwise exceptional). Volun- 
tary plans can be court-ordered (as in Houston and San Diego) or board- 
ordered as are the majority-to-minority transfer plans adopted or proposed 
in most school districts with a minority population above 5% or 10%. 
Voluntary desegregation is not an effective strategy in reducing racial 
isolation except in districts with small proportions of minority enroll- 
ment. The two most comnon voluntary strategies are open enrollment, or 
"freedom of choice" plans, and magnet schools. 

Evidence . The qualitative and quantitative research (Rossell, 1978b, 
1979) indicate a negative relationship between whether a plan is voluntary 
and the reduction in racial isolation accomplished because, 1) few, if 
any, whites opt to transfer to minority schools, 2) the minorities who 
volunteer to attend white schools tend to be mostly blacks (few Hispanics 
participate), and 3) those blacks who do volunteer to attend white schools 
tend to be disproportionately secondary students. The experts interviewed 
indicated that the fact that voluntary plans tend to be one-way, that is, 
blacks volunteering to attend white schools but no whites volunteering to 
attend black schools, contributes to two phenomena which are dysfunctional 
to the long run goals of desegregation: 1) it makes it appear that school 
desegregation is a minority problem, and 2) minorities always remain the 
"outsiders" being bused in. The courts have been increasingly skeptical 
of voluntary plans. 

Because they accomplish little reduction in racial isolation and 
because whites are not forcibly reassigned out of their neighborhood 
schools, voluntary plans produce less white flight and community protest 
than do mandatory plans (Rossell, 1978a). Another possible effect of 
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voluntary plans might be to protect bilingual education programs thar 
might be undermined if limited English speaking student, were scattered by 
a mandatory plan. So-called voluntary pl.„. not * equ . lly voluntWy 
for .11 income and ethnic groups. For example, in San Diego, demographic 
.nd programmatic circumstance, make it more difficult for .ome Hispanic 
student, to leave their school, without experiencing high tran.port.tion 
co.t. and lo.ing access to bilingual program.. 

Illu.tr.tive examgle.. A de.egreg.tion plan propo.ed for the 
Ch.rlotte-Mecklenburg achool. in 1965 provided for the «.t.bli.h«ent of 
geographic attendance area, and a freedom of choice option to student. 
de.iring to attend a .chool other than the one to which they were -signed 
on the ba.i. of the .re. of their re.idence. The plan wa. .pproved by the 
di.trict court .nd .ffirmed by the Fourth Circuit. An analy.i. of the 
projected impact of the free tran.fer provi.ion in the first year of plan 
i-plem.nt.tion led to the following f inding . : „. n or pr , ctic . lly ,„„ of 
the 396 white .tudent. initi.lly ... igned to bUck school> „ , ^ ^ 
the geographical zoning exerci.ed their freedom of choice option to tran.- 
fer out of the formerly black .chool and 91 of 1,955 black .tudent. 
elected to be resigned from . white to . bl.ck .chool. 

Three ye.r. l.ter, in declaring the plan inadequate in light of 
intervening legal development., the feder.l di.trict court observed th.t: 

which were t ^ "l ..SmStS""^".? ° f • chool§ 
black inner-c^h^l "2 11V<£' g^JSt °Z th< 

re.ult tended to perpetu.te Jnd Zrl * * hM ln OV4ra11 

F.Supp. 1366) P^P""*'* * nd P^ote .egregation. (300 
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Magnet- Only Deseg regation Plana 

In a magnet-only delegation plan, a certain number 0 f 
designated "magnet" .chool, with special educational progTtma ( 
proache. to instruction. In most cases, requirement, are .. t J 
magnet school, be racially nonidentifiatle, someti ae . holding t 
.chool. to a more exact approximation of district racial compo. 
non-magnet building.. Magnet .chool. have focu.ed on "gift,*.. , 
vocational education, the art., science or more traditional cU- 
• tructure. and teaching practice.. A campaign i. launched to r ,< 
minority and white .tudent volunteer.. It i. hoped that ru£f lcit 
student, will enroll in the.e school, a. . result of their .du Mt , 
attractiveness tc achieve the racial balance quota., and thu. i„ w 
integration in the .chool di.trict without placing the burden .oi 
minority student, as most voluntary plan. do. Federal.,**,^ h ,fi 
ally been critical of magnet-only plan, in di.trict. with .iz.b"'" 
population*. 

Evidence - Ro««ell (1979) find, that only in .chool distrii* 
30Z minority can magnet .chool. by themselves accomplish much Jt f 
tion in a school district. School diitricts above 30Z minorit/ 1 
magnet-only plans have .ignific.ntly lower level, of r.ci.l bal 
interracial contact (proportion white in the average minority < 
school) than when they have mandatory desegregation plana. Wh« 
are part of a mandatory play they can effectively attract ttu* 
desegregated settings (see below). 
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Experts agree that whites ere less likely to enroll in magnet schools 
located in minority neighborhoods than they are if the school is in a 
white, racially mixed or commercial area. Loveridge (1978) found that 
parents with students enrolled in a magnet school program were more favor- 
able toward desegregation than parents whose children were not. 

Illustrative examples . Pursuant to a finding of unconstitutional se- 
gregation in the Buffalo schools, the district proposed the adoption in 
1977 of the "Buffalo Plan." The purportedly voluntary pupil assignment 
plan utilised ten magnet schools as the primary technique for desegre- 
gating selected inner-city, minority identifiable buildings, while incor- 
porating a voluntary transfer program under which minority students could 
elect to attend formerly white schools on the periphery of the city. 
Although a substantial reduction in the number of elementary students 
attending racially isolated schools was reported betweeen the 1975-76 and 
1977-78 school year, (26,173 to 7,845 students by defendant's figures), at 
least 15 all-minority schools remained under the plan. The continued 
existence of these one-race schools plus the implication of data presented 
showing that the reduction in students attending one-race schools was 
largely due to the elimination of all majority schools, suggests that the 
magnet school facet of the Buffalo Plan was not particularly effective in 
attracting whites to formerly minority schools. The court was also dis- 
turbed by the inequity of the plan which in fict made reassignment manda- 
tory for substantial numbers of minority students whose buildings were 
closed while white participation via the magnet school program was totally 
voluntary. 
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Four years after the implement at ion of a court -approved desegregation 
plan in Pasadena calling for mandatory pupil reassignment so that no 
school would be more than 50% minority, the school board petitioned the 
court for permission to substitute an integrated zone magnet school 
approach. The court rejected as unsubstantiated the white flight thesis 
advanced by school district experts and found the evidence introduced re* 
garding the absence of educational benefits or inadequacies of the origi- 
nal plan "neither persuasive nor adequate" (375 F.Supp. 1304, 1307-08). 

In rejecting the proposed magnet plan, the court noted that it wou.d 
have to overcome a number of potentially imb 4 lanced schools, something 
that Pasadena and "other California districts laboring under freedom of 
choice plans have been less than spectacularly successful in achieving 
. ..." In a footnote to its opinion the court observed that freedom of 
choice plans in San Bernadino and Richmond resulted in limited (11-152) 
black participation and a total absence of white involvement (375 F.Supp. 
1304, 1307 and fn. 12). The district court's retention of jurisdiction 
and rejection of the magnet plan was affirmed by the 10th Circuit and not 
considered by the Supreme Court ( Pasadena Board of Education v. Spangler , 
427 U.S. 424, 1976). 

Among the score of proposals advanced to desegregate Wilmington md 
New Castle County was one which would establish a system of magnet schools 
within each of five city-suburban zones of like racial composition. In 
1976, the Court observed, "(T]he use of [magnet schools] as the sole means 
cf system-wide desegregation is decidedly unpromising Notice was taken 
that a similar plan operating in Houston, called to its attention by the 
State Board of Education, evidenced little success in actually desegre- 
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gating the schools and even increased segregation in some buildings (416 
P.Supp. 345). 

Racine, Wisconsin, and Tacoma, Washington, both with small minority 
populations, have been able to successfully desegregate their school sys- 
tems with magnet schools. High proportion minority school systems, such 
as Houston, ho* /er, have bean unable to do so. Seattle, Washington tried 
to desegregate with magnet schools, but found it too expensive. After one 
year, the Board voted to switch to a mandatory desegregation plan. The 
experience of San Diego is mixed but magnet schools offering remedial or 
compensatory programs (e.g., transition, bilingual education) apparently 
will not attract majority students. 

Comments . Little is known about the types of magnets that consis- 
tently attract students of different races, ethnicity and family back- 
ground. Some experts we interviewed believe that magnet schools offering 
bilingual programs might appeal to a certain number of parents whose 
children speak satisfactory English but would like to learn a second lan- 
guage. Coral Ways School in Dade County, Florida (Miami) is an inte- 
grated, totally bilingual school. 

One of the most popular types of magnet schools is one for academi- 
cally talented students. The experts we interviewed were nearly unanimous 
in their opposition to these schools. They are seen as expensive, and 
they may reduce academic programs and the heterogeneity of comprehensive 
schools. Academic magnets may also induce flight among parents whose 
children apply but are not admitted to the school. 

The relatively small size of most magnets and their specialized char- 
acter may have the effect of excluding students in nee4 *f bilingual edu- 
cation. Further, when the targets for racial composition are set, minor- 
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ity students are sometimes treated as though they were ell the seme. 
Instead, raciel composition should be set by considering the proportion of 
each different racial and ethnic group in the district's population. 
Mandatory Student Reassignment Plans 

This involves the mandatory reassignment by the school administration 
of students from segregated schools to schools where their presence will 
increase racial balance. Such plans are termed mandatory because parents 
have no choice as to their child's reassignment if they want their child 
to remain in the public school system. Mandatory student reassignment de- 
segregation plans can be ordered by a school board (as in Berk^y and 
Seattle) or by a court, as in San Francisco, Boston, Denver, etc., or by 
the U.S. Department of Education (formerly the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare), as in Baltimore, Wichita, and Amarillo. 

Mandatory plans commonly employ one or a combination of reassignment 
techniques. Among the more prevalent techniques are establishing 
geographic boundaries where none previously existed, redrawing 
pre-existing boundaries, closing old or constructing new schools, pairing 
or clustering buldings, reorganizing grade structures and feeder patterns, 
and reassigning students and providing transportation where appropriate in 
conjunction with the utilisation of any of the above techniques. 

When pairing or clustering schools for assignment purposes, such 
linking should take into account the special needs of national origin 
minority (NOM) students for language and cultural reinforcement programs. 

Evidence . This strategy is the most effective method of reducing 
racial isolation because although mandatory white reassignment produces a 
greater loss of whites to private or suburban schools than a voluntary 
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desegregation plan, it still produces a greater proportion white in the 
average minority child's school than s voluntary plsn (Rossell, 1978s). 

Some experts believe thst mandatory desegregation plans are desirable 
because under such plans schools are more likely to make special prep- 
aration or educational changes and minority students are more likely to 
have a critical mass if fellow minorities accompany them when they are 
reassigned to white schools* A critical mass of national origin minority 
students in a school facilitates the provision of effective bilingual 
ducat ion. 

When minority students are mandatorily reassigned to white schools, 
but whites are not reassigned to minority schools (as in Riverside and Ann 
Arbor), there is a greater reduction in racial isolation than if the 
is completely voluntary. However, under such "one-way" busing ->lane, de- 
segregation is seen as a minority problem and minorities are the out- 
siders* In addition, mandatory reassignment of minorities but not of 
whites contributes to the idea that whites *.;ave control over their own 
fate, but minorities do not. 

Mandatory reassignment plans occasion greater white and middle class 
flight and more protest than do voluntary plans* However, even vhere sub- 
stantial white flight has occurred, racia 1 . isolation has remained signifi- 
cantly less than it was before desegregation occurred (Rossell, 1980). 

In general, mandatory plans have achieved substantial reductions in 
racial isolation in all regions of the country (Taeuber & Wilson, 1979). 
This is true even i\, districts where there has been substantial white 
f 'ght (Rossell, liW). 
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One-Way or Two-Way Busing 

Pupil assignment plant which but minoritiet into pre-desegregat ion 
white schools, but do not but vhitt children—at laatt not many white 
children—to minority naighborhoodt , ara called one-way buting plant. 
Two-way plan* «(uire minoritiet and whitet to there the "burdens" of 
tending one's children to tchool out tide one's neighborhood. The expert 
ccntentus it that two-way plana are preferable. 

Evidence . There it no empirical evidence that one-way buting plant 
ire harmful to minority ttudentt. There it evidence that two-way buting 
plana, especially when they involve young children, will lead to tubttan- 
tially more white flight from detegregation than will one-way plant 
(Rossell, 1978a). Mandatory black reassignment s , whether in one-way or 
two-way plant t do not provoke black flight and black proteet, relatively 
speaking, even when blackt ditproportionately bear the burden of ujsing. 
Blackt in mott cities (no evidence it available concerning other minori- 
tiet) have been willing to accept the extra burden of busing (e.g., River- 
side, Tampa, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, etc.) though black protest against 
one-way busing seems co be increasing (*.g«, in Nashville, Fort Wayne and 
Portland, Oregon; see also Alexander, 1979). 

One-way busing pla^t, however, regardless of their effect on stu- 

den\ i, protest and flight, raise equity questions with which each communi- 

y must deal. The experts we interviewed generally advocated two-way 

plans because of equity and the long-term support desegregation will have 

from minority cotmnunities, TV at plans do provide planners with more 

options to reduce racial isolation and substantially change the likelihood 

that schools will be closed in blick neighborhoods and that new schools 

will have to be built. Two-way plans may also facilitate housing desegre- 
gation, especially where options for white flight are not great. 
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Enriching Curricu lum in All Schools: An Alternative to Academic Magnet 
School a 

Although academic magnet schools may reduce the perceived costs of 
desegregation to some parents who consider their children academically 
gifted, they also may stigmatize the non-magnet schools in s desegregated 
sc- ol district. This, in turn, may induce the flight of families net in 
the magnet, it seems desirable to offer college preparatory courses in 
all secondary schools in order to keep parents with high academic s-pira- 
tions for their children in the -iblic school system, to avoid resegrega- 
tion among schools, and to foster educational opportunities for all 
students. 

Evidence. The qualitative research supports the proposition that 
general curriculum enrichment will reduce white flight, but there is no 
quantitative evidence on this question. As noted earlier, the experts 
interviewed generally endorsed that avoidance by school systems of academ- 
ic magnets, i.e., those schools for "academically gifted" students, will 
minimize inequities. They also tended to believe that academic magnets 
reduce advanced academic courses in "regular" schoois. The absence of 
these courses may mean that students who are very able in one subject, but 
not in another, will have reduced opportunities, and the motivated stu- 
dents, who might aspire to advanced classes, will be undermined. In this 
regard, nearly all of the national experts agreed that it is somewhat 
easier to improve schools with the implementation of desegregation because 
in most cases a new agenda is being set and external resources and pres- 
sures for change exist. 
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Illustrative example . School officials in New Castle County stated 
that fear over the loss of specific course, was an important if not cri- 
tical concern of white parents. 
Magnet Schools as Part of a Mandatory Plan 

In many districts, magnet schools have been used as educational 
options within a district-wide mandatory desegregation plan. Students are 
czndatorily assigned to a desegregated school, or they can opt for a de- 
segregated magnet school with an educational specialisation. 

Evidence . These plans can both reduce flight and racial isolation. 
The quantitative research (Roesell, 1979) indicates that it is the manda- 
tory aspect of these desegregation plans which accomplishes the reduction 
in racial isolation, not the educational option (which many people mis- 
takenly believe is a "voluntary" component of the plan). Moreover, the 
vast majority of the qualitative research studies, as well as the inter- 
views, find that mandatory student reassignment is necessary to reduce 
racial isolation any more than a token amount. 

One reaso; given for instituting magnet schools as part of a manda- 
tory desegregation plan is that the inclusion of educational choices may 
lessen community hostility to the forced aspects of the plan, increase the 
educational attractiveness of the schools, and as a result reduce white 
flight and protest* There is no evidence that this is the case. 

One unintended consequence of instituting magnet schools may be to 
stigmatise the non-magnet schools as inferior. This is particularly like- 
ly if the magnet schools include academic, admission-by-examination 
schools. Moreover! exam schools may resegregate the school system by 
class and thus partly diminish the positive academic effects of socio- 
economic desegregation, r 
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Illustrative examples * The number end prominence of magnet schools 
very substantial ly from community to community with the specialized curri- 
cula associated with each building largely left to local school officials 
in most (Boston, Milwaukee, Wilmington) but not all instances (Detroit). 
In some eases, notably Boston and to a lesser extent Detroit, the court 
ordered the establishment of university, business, labor, or community- 
school pairings to facilitate the development and support of distinctive 
and responsive magnet programs. In Detroit, several city-wide magnet 
schools empharizing vocational education were ordered instituted by the 
federal district court as part of a broader, mandatory-reassignment pro- 
gram. In addition to the establishment of the vocational program, the 
court ordered the construction or remodeling of facilities to house them, 
approving a 50-50 cost sharing agreement negotiated between the guilty 
local and state co-defendants for the construction of the two new voca- 
tional centers. 

In Boston, with 22 magnet schools within a 150 school system, the 
non-magnet schools are typically described as inferior to the magnet 
schools. As a result they have been less successful in holding students. 
"Magnet s M are a central part of the Milwaukee plan and seem to have been 
quite attractive to parents in that city. Houston, however, despite the 
fact that it developed an imaginative and expensive magnet-only plan (no 
required busing), has not been able to attain substantial reductions in 
racial isolation. 

Placing Magnet Schools in Minority Neighborhoods Vhen tne Plan is 



One potentially effective option for minimizing white flight while 
maximizing racial balance within a mandatory desegregation plan is a two- 
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stage reassignment process. The first stage is voluntary and includes the 
creation of magnet school programs over a four or five month period in the 
pre-implementation year All mugnet schools might be located in minority 
neighborhoods, though such schools will be less attractive to whites than 
schools in all-white or racially mixed areas. Some of them should be 
"fundamental " schools in order to attract white parents whose image of 
minority schools is that they are* unsafe and lacking in discipline. Mag- 
nets located in badly deteriorating minority schools, or the most racially 
isolated, will be less successful than those placed in newer schools, or 
those on the border of racially isolated neighborhoods. 

The first stage of the reassignment process would then begin with the 
magnet school reassignment. The evidence from Boston suggests that there 
are a significant number of whites who are willing to put their children 
in schools in minority neighborhoods, if these schools are publicized as 
superior schools and if the alternative is mandatory reassignment to 
another desegregated school chosen by the school administration (Massa- 
chusetts Research Center, 1976; Rossell & Ross, 1979). It is important 
that this be done on an individual btsis rather than a school basis as in 
Los Angeles. There, schools were asked to volunteer for pairings and 
clusters with the alternative being later mandatory pairing. The problem 
with this policy is that when whole schools are asked to volunteer, rather 
than individuals, any given school may have enough parents who oppose this 
action, and as a result withdraw their children, to virtually eliminate 
any chances of achieving racial balance. 

After white parents are asked to volunteer for magnet schools in mi- 
nority neighborhoods, the additional seats in minority schools can be 
filled by mandatory reassignment of whites. Minorities can also be re- 
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assigned by the same process (i.e., they can either volunteer for a magnet 
school or accept the school district's assignment). 

If the one purpose of this two-stage reassignment process is to in- 
crease the prestige and resources of minority neighborhoods and schools, 
and thus lessen white flight overall, magnet schools should not be placed 
in white neighborhoods. The only exception to this might be the placing 
of a magnet school in a lower status white neighborhood whose prestige and 
resources need to be increased as much as those of the minority neighbor- 
hoods. 

Evidence . Other than the evidence cited above that many whites, 
depending on the city, are willing to volunteer for magnet schools in 
minority neighborhoods if ths alternative is mandatory reassignment to a 
non-magnet desegregated school, t..ere is no quantitative evidence that 
this type of reassignment process will reduce white flight. The qualita- 
tive research is equivocal on the subject. 

Magnet schools may increase the status of minority schools and 
minority neighborhoods. On the other hand, they may increase minority 
ftustration since many minorities will be denied the opportunity to attend 
a superior school in their neighborhood because it is necessary to leave 
seats for whites from outside the neighborhood. 

Maximizing the Efficiency of the Assignment and Transportation Process 

Busing is a symbol on which the community focuses. If the pupil 
assignment and transportation process is conducted efficiently and smooth- 
ly, parents may tend to have more confidence in the ability of the school 
administration to handle other aspects of the desegregation process. 
Where appropriate, bilingual, bi-cultural personnel should be assigned to 
school buses and sites to avoid confusion and clarify instructions. As a 
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result, there may be less white flight end a better climate of opinion in 
the community. 

Evidence . There is no hard evidence to support this. Some of the 
experts interviewed and several qualitative commentaries support this 
position. 

Illustrative examples . The Associate Superintendent of Stockton, 
California traveled with the Director of Research to every desegregated 
school district in California to find out what improved implementation 
efficiency and what didn't. They found, for example, that one school dis- 
trict had tried to get first graders on the right bus in the morning and 
afternoon, although they cannot read, by putting colors on the front of 
the bus and then tagging the students with that color. Unfortunately this 
same district found that 6Z of their students were color blind. The 
Stockton administrators found another school district which had antici- 
pated that problem and put animals on the front of the bus, only to dis- 
cover that first graders cannot always tell one animal's silhouette from 
another. The Stockton administrators decided to cover all bases by put-* 
ting colored animals on the front of the bus and then tagging each student 
with his/her colored animal. This minimized the number of lost youngsters 
and they believe it greatly enhanced public confidence in the plan and, as 
a result, reduced white flight. 
Drawing Sub-Districts 

Many school districts attempt to maintain a neighborhood element to 
their school desegregation plan by subdividing the school district into 
smaller racially balanced districts with reassignment only within these 
districts. This approach, however, reduces options for achieving racial 
balance. 
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Evidence . Rossell and Ross's (1979) analysis of Boston suggests that 
it is inadvisable to draw inviolable sub-district attendance zones, even 
if initially racially balanced, particularly when there . only residen- 
tial area included in the attendance rone. The advantage of s city-wide 
plan with no sub-districts is that school authorities are able to redraw 
attendance rones and reassign students from all over the city whenever 
necessary to stabilise schools. If the plan uses sub-districts for admin- 
istrative purposes, the cencral administration should be able to redraw 
them when necessary. 
Phasing-In Desegregation 

Many school districts implement their desegregation plan in stages in 
order to make the process more manageable. Thus, in the first year of de- 
segregation, grades 1-8 may be desegregated and in the second year, grades 
9-12 are added to the plan (as in Racine). Plans can also be phased in by 
geographic area (as in Boston). In this situation, one area of the school 
district is desegregated in the first year and the rest in the second 
and/or third year. 

Evidence . Phasinj-in plans tend to produce more white flight than 
one would expect from the total amount of reassignments because there is 
greater white flight during the first year in anticipation of future 
reassignments. In short, the more warning people are given about desegre- 
gation, the more white flight results (Rossell, 1978a; Armor, 1980). 

The national experts interviewed were nearly unanimous in dis- 
approving of phased-in plans. 

Encourage Stability of Teacher-Student/Student-Student Relationships 

Among the considerations desegregation planners should deal with is 
the general desirability of stability in the relationships students have 
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with their peers and with their teachers. Thus, once racial isolation has 
been substantially reduced, changes in pupil assignments should be mini- 
mized. Such stability may be particularly important to NOM students and 
others who require bilingual and special education classes. 

Evidence . There appears to be no research on the importance of sta- 
bility in the context of desegregation. Some local and national experts, 
and the members of the study team, point to several probable advantages of 
encouraging stability. These observations, if not supported by the re- 
search, are consistent with it. 

1. Minimizing changes in the composition of a student cohort ia 
likely to minimize conflict over which group will control what 
territory and facilitate the development of good interpersonal 
relationships, especially among high school and junior high 
school students. 

2. Minimizing changes for individual students will reduce the per- 
sonal anxiety many young people feel in new settings, and in- 
crease continuity in the curriculum experienced. When movement 
is necessary, the sending and receiving schools should t^y to co- 
ordinate their curricula. 

3. Stability in teacher-student relationships should facilitate the 
understanding of students' learning needs (assuming stereotypes 
are avoided and high expectations maintained) and the maintenance 
of social order in th* school should be facilitated because few 
students will be unknown to those in authority (Gottfredson & 
Daiger, 1979). 

4. Minimal changes in pupil assignment plans and in the number of 
different schools attended should help parents feel more 
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confident about being involved in the education of their 
children. Some experts believe that the uncertainty about the 
schools their children will attend causes some parents to flee 
from the public schools. 
Comment . This emphasis on itability is not meant to diminish the 
importance of dealing with resegregation; the stability argument can be, 
and has been, usei as an excuse not to reduce racial isolation. What ve 
are saying is, when plans are drawn and the problem of resegregation among 
schools is considered, the stability issues raised here should be taken 
into account. Achieving more stability for students and parents is com- 
plicated by the incremental character of many plans. School systems that 
phase in desegregation plans by grades or geographic areas will invariably 
induce more instability. Likewise, efforts to minimize desegregation 
initially keeps the issue in the courts, so that the prospect of pupil 
reassignment remains a lingering prospect. 

In initial assignment plans, and when transfers are necessary, 
attempts might be made to (a) keep families together, which some experts 
emphasize is particularly important in NOM settings, (b) limit the number 
of schools to which students in a given school should be assigned, so that 
there would be a critical mass of students reassigned who knew each other, 
and (c) transfer teachers and students together so that students reassign- 
ed would still know and be known by several teachers. 
Renovations in Schools Receiving Desegregated Student Bodies 

Since minority schools tend to be located in the central city, they 
also tend to be the oldest and most dilapidated schools in a school sys- 
tem. This physical condition contributes to white reluctance to be reas- 
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signed tc these schools and probably encourages minorities to withdrew 
from them, when that option is present. 

Evidence , The Massachusetts Rese«> n Center (1976) found that the 
newer the building, the less white flight. The qualitative research also 
supports tbia basic principle: the better the condition of the schools, 
the less flight. This is not to say, of course, that parents will not 
resist sending their children to new or renovated schools. Crain (1977) 
found better race relations in high schools in better physical condition, 
and Rossell (1977) foun<* nigher average daily attendance in schools in 
better physical condition. By themselves, however, good facilities will 
not substantially alter either white flight or educational quality. 

Illustrative example Madison High School in Boston is a magnet 
school in a minority neighborhood in Roxbury. The school, with its modern 
facilities, has been extraordinarily successful in attracting whites, even 
more so than many magnet schools in white neighborhoods. 
In Areas Where Desegregation Will Not Occur in the Immediate Future, A 
Program of Voluntary Metropolitan Student Transfer Should be Instituted 

A program permitting minority students to voluntarily transfer from 
central city to suburban schools has been used in some school districts 
with a considerable positive impact on minority achievement. The programs 
are normally supervised by the State Department of Education with trans- 
portation provided to minority volunteers who wish to attend suburban 
schools which agree to cooperate with the program. 

Evidence . The summary of the achievement literature included in this 
report (cf. Volume V) notes that eleven evaluations have been done on such 
programs in the metropolitan areas of Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Newark, Rochester, and Boston. Eight of the eleven evaluations show 
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positive achievement results often of sizable magnitude* One study in 
Hartford finds that graduates of the program seemed to be more successful 
in pursuing careers* Some experts believe that a critical mass of 
students of a given race should be assured in each school participating in 
this program* Ideally that critical mass would be at least 15-20Z. 

Illustrative examples * The best known programs ^re in Connecticut 
(Hartford, particularly). Massachusetts (METCO in Boston), and Wisconsin, 
and the state legislation in Wisconsin and Massachusetts may be useful 
models for other areas* 

Comments * It seems likely that a voluntary metropolitan program will 
encourage residential desegregation of suburbs receiving students, but no 
research has been done on this question to date* It should be noted that 
voluntary metropolitan programs cannot be considered adequate substitutes 
for desegregation programs, since they invariably leave the minority 
schools nearly as segregated as before * 

Although these programs seem innocuous at first glance, they have in 
fact met with considerable political resistance, both from suburbs which 
resist desegregation and central cities which resist the loss of revenue 
resulting from the decline in enrollment* Orfield (1981) has suggested 
that such a program may be useful as a precursor to a metropolitan plan, 
since it introduces the suburban districts to desegregation and helps to 
develop interdistrict coordination* 
Metropolitan Plans 

Metropolitan plans are highly effective strategies for reducing racial 
and class isolation* A metropolitan plan is one whose scope includes the 
central city and the surrounding suburbs* This can be accomplished by 
merging a legally separate central city school district and the 
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surrounding suburban school district (s) for the purposes of desegregation 
aftev the determination of a cross-district violation (as in Indianapolis- 
Marion County and Wilmington-New Castle County) or by ordering desegrega- 
tion in a school district that is already metropolitan in scope (e.g., 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg, or Tampa-Hi llsborough County), 

Evidence . Coleman, Kelly and Moore (1975), Farley, Bianchi and 
Colosanto (1979), Armor (1980) and Rossell (1978a) all find that there is 
a higher level of interracial contact (proportion white in the average 
minority child's school) in metropolitan plans because the proportion 
white tends to be higher to begin with in a school system which includes 
suburbs, and because there is less white flight from metropolitan plans. 
The qualitative research as well as the interviews support this general 
principle, 

Coleman et al. (1975), Farley et al. (1979), Armor (1980) and Rossell 
(1978a), as well as the qualitative writers and the interviewees, all con- 
clude that metropolitan plans produce less white flight than central city 
plans. It is argued that this is because (1) moving out of the school 
district can be difficult or undesirable if the high status suburbs are 
already in the school district, and (2) the proportion minority will be 
lower than in central city school districts. This latter phenomenon has 
two effects: it minimizes white anxiety which tends to increase as the 
proportion minority increases and it ais- minimises the proportion of 
whites who will have to be reassigned. Pearce (1980) finds that metro- 
politan school desegregation contributes to residential desegregation. 

In addition, the qualitative research and the interviews suggest that 
metropolitan plans will produce greater socioeconomic integration and 
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greater financial stability than central city plans since those who live 
in the suburbs tend to be of higher socioeconomic status than those who 
live in the city. It may also give state legislatures a greater stake in 
providing support to schools. 

Illustrative examples . Putting aside county-wide school systems that 
predated desegregation, there are only a few metropolitan desegregation 
plans. These are: Wilmington-New Castle County, Delaware; Louisville- 
Jefferson County, Kentucky; and Indi^napoli* v arion County, Indiana. 
NOM Students Should be Considered as Distinct Group s 

Often non-black minorities have been ignored* treated as blacks, or 
treated as whites in the design of desegregation plans. Not only should 
blacks, Hispanics, Asians/Pacific Islanders, and Native Americans be de- 
fined as discrete groups, but the educational needs of different subgroup' 
need to be considered. 

Evidence . The experts interviewed agreed with this general proposi- 
tion, almost without exception. The research literature indicates that 
different racial groups have different types of experiences under desegre- 
gation (Gerard & Miller, 1975; Crain & Mahard, 1980; Dornbush & Fernandez. 
1979). An obvious point to be made here is that the need for bilingual 
education among NOM students should not be assumed; it must be determined 
by systematic testing and teacher /parent assessment. 
Th e Racial/Ethnic Composition of Schools 

In cuawing their pupil assignment plans, almost every school district 
faces the question of what the optimum racial and ethnic composition of 
particular schools should be. "Racial balance 11 is sometime." ^he solution 
to this question but because busing distances needed to achieve balance 
may be very great and because courts often have accepted the retention of 
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some all-minority schools in districts with Urge minority populations, 
the issue it not settled by a racial balance criterion. The problem is, 
of course, that there are many goals that are taken into account in draw- 
ing a pupil assignment plan and different goals may have different impli- 
cations for the racial *nd ethnic composition of schools. Th< following 
propositions appear to be considerations that should shape decisions about 
racial composition. There is no precise formula that we can offer that 
will allow these consider it ions to be "balanced out 11 in particular circum- 
stances. 

1. Different minority groups (e.g., blacks and Hispanics) should be 
treated differently and distinctly. Hispanics have sometimes 
been counted as blacks, and sometimes as whites, usually to mini- 
mize the busing of whites. 

2. A "critical mass" of between 15-20Z of any particular racial or 
ethnic group should be retained. In nulti-race/ethnic schools, 
this minimum mi&nt be relaxed somewhat and the higher the socio- 
economic status (SES) of the groups in question (e.g., blacks, 
whites, Hispanics), the less emphasis needs to be placed on the 
group's minimum size. A critical mass of students seems to en- 
courage intergroup contact, discourage self-isolation, facilitate 
the responsiveness of teachers and administrators to the special 
needs of minorities— especially when remedial or bilingual pro- 
grams are needed (see Coament below), and promote more parental 
involvement in the school. 

3. In biracial/bi-ethnic situations, intergroup conflict may be 
greatest when the two groups are about equal in size. This 
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potential for conflict may be greatest when the students involved 
are of lover socioeconomic status. 

4. White parents , and perhaps middle class minority parents , are 
more likely to leave or not enter the public schools if their 
children are bused (a) to schools in which their students are in 
the minority, especially in biracial/bi-ethnic situations, or (b) 
to schools in minority neighborhoods. There is some reason to 
believe that whites are more likely to flee when blacks are thr 
dominant non-whit* group than when Hispanics are. Other things 
equal, the higher the socioeconomic status of whites, the more 
likely they are to flee from desegregation to suburban or private 
schools. 

5. The maintenance of a critical mass of students who do relatively 
well academically seems to contribute not only to the achievement 
of these students but to students who have been lover achievers. 
Students seem to be influenced most by same race peers. The size 
of the necessary critical mass to promote achievement seems to 
depend on the achievement gaps involved and tht way teachers 
organize their classes and relate to students (see section D-2 
below). 

Evidence . Each of the propositions cited above represents the 
consensus view of the experts interviewed. Longshore (1981) fcvind that 
whites were most hostile to blacks in desegregated school* that were 
between 40-602 white. This hostility was most clear in low SES schools , 
large schools, rural schools and southern schools. Similar conclusions 
relating to proportion of blacks and white hostility are reached by St. 
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John (1975) and Bullock (1976). Thomas (1978) and Catrpbell (1977) both 
find more racial hostility in situations where whites are lower SES. 

While the evidence is less than definitive on the question, the be- 
lief that schools should be at least 15-20% minority is widely held by ex- 
perts in the field (cf. Koelin, Koslin & Pargament, 1972). Crain, Mahard 
and Karot (1981) found poor race relations and low black male achievement 
in newly desegregated southern high schools which were less than 20Z 
black. That study also found achievement test scores and race relations 
generally good where blacks were in the majority although there was 
considerable evidence of white flight as well. All other studies of 
school racial composition and minority achievement have reported only a 
linear trend — the more white students in the school, the higher the 
minority achievem At, though these findings seem more related to the 
achievement levels of whites in these schools than to race itself (see 
Hawley, 1981b). 

Evidence supporting the proposition above related to white flight is 
reasonably clear and is summarized by Rossell and Hawley (1981). 

There is considerable evidence that black and NOM students are less 
prejudiced and more responsive to race relations programs than are whites 
(System Development Corporation, 1980; Erbe, 1977; Regens & Bullock, 
1979). 

Comment . The generalizations offered above do not lend themselves to 
examples since the idea is to take all these considerations into account 
simultaneously* It is important to emphasize that there are many pre- 
dominantly minority schools that attract and keep students of other races, 
that have good race relations, and where the academic performance of stu- 
dents is good* 
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One issue that continues to bedevil desegregation planners in cities 
with large numbers of students needing bilingual education is how desegre- 
gation and bilingual education can be accommodated. There is a growing 
literature on this topic (Fernandez & Guskin, 1981; Carter, 1979). 

As noted above, the assignment of NOM children with limited English 
proficiency (LEP) during desegregation must be done so as to cluster suf- 
ficient numbers of students in any given classroom or school where special 
assistance (bilingual instruction or English-as-a-Second-Language pro- 
grams) may be provided. The model most frequently employed to achieve 
this goal was first adopted in the Boston desegregation plan. In that 
case, lawyers for the Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund recom- 
mended (and the Court approved) that children of limited English profi- 
ciency be clustered in groups of 20 per grade for three consecutive grades 
in any selected schools to which youngsters were bused in order for a 
viable program to exist. Schools selected to receive these students were 
ones with bilingual programs. The principle of clustering for instruc- 
tional purposes ( bona fide groupings under ESAA guidelines) established in 
Boston, was folT *ed in other desegregation plans, such as the one de- 
veloped as a result of the court order in Evans v. Buchanan , and has been 
incorporated in various cities (Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Kalamazoo) 
into Title VI ("Lau") compliance plans which have been accepted by the 
Office for Civil Rights. In effect, NOM children who were classified as 
LEP were accorded assignment priority, and other children (black and 
white) were assigned afterwards in accordance with majority/trinority 
ratios and variances approved by the court. 

A variation of this method is found whan NOM-LEP students in a school 
with language assistance programs are allowed to remain in that school in 
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order to continue receiving appropriate services. The plan submitted by 
the Detroit Public Schools in response to the 6th Circuit's 1980 order for 
additional desegregation between District #1 (predominantly black) and 
District #2 (significant numbers of NOM-LEP students) utilizes this 
approach. 

Desegregation Plans Should Take Into Account the Socioeconomic Status 
of Students 

Research has shown that one reason why desegregation improves minor- 
ity student achievement is that students from economically deprived 
backgrounds benefit from attending school with students of higher income 
families. The reason for this finding may, however, have more to do with 
the achievement levels of students with higher SES than with SES per s e, 
although teachers may behave differently where there are larger numbers of 
middle and upper class students and where the parents of these students 
make demands on the school. 

This has several implications for school desegregation. First, 
middle class white students should be used as effectively as possible in a 
desegregation plan. Secondly, a desegregation plan should be drawn so as 
to provide a socioeconomically desegregated school for low-income whites. 
Low-income whites can benefit educationally in the same way that low- 
income minorities do from desegregation. Third, in situations where it is 
impossible to desegregate all minority students, the benefits of desegre- 
gation should go first to those from economically deprived backgrounds, 
assuming that their educational needs will be adequately met in the deseg- 
regated setting. As noted in the previous discussion of racial compo- 
sition, racial conflict is likely to be greatest where the aggregate SES 
of the school is low, especially in biracial situations where two races 
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are of approximate "strength. " Fourth, the intellectual and interpersonal 
resources of higher SES NOM students should be tapped, particularly those 
who have received several years of schooling in their native country. 

Evidence. The Coleman report (1966) first shoved that most of the 
academic benefit of school desegregation to minorit : .a was the result of 
the mixing of social classes (high status whites with low status minor- 
ities) rather than races. A lack of social class integration may reduce 
the benefits of desegregation. Charles Thomas (1979) concludes that 
desegregation involving low SES whites and minorities is more likely to 
lead to racial tensions than desegregation involving middle class whites 
and minorities. Bruce Campbell (1977) suggests that low SES whites are 
more prejudiced than higher SES whites, and when schools with SES mixes 
are compared, those with high white SES have less racial tension. While 
it is generally assumed that low-income students create more problems in 
desegregated schools, there is little evidence of this .md one major study 
(Crain, Mahard & Narot, 1981) found the exact opposite—that racial 
tensions in southern high schools were more serious when the minority 
students were middle class rather than poor. There is considerable 
literature which indicates that low-income white students are more likely 
to have higher achievement and to attend college if they are in school 
with more high-income whites, although not all research shows this 
pattern. 

As noted above, desegregation with higher income white students will 
generally lead to better race relations in schools, but we can also expect 
greater white flight when the families being desegregated have the means 
to enroll their students in private schools (see Rossell, 1979; Giles, 
Catlin & Cataldo, .'976). 
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Illustrative examples . Most school systems hsve not explicitly 
utilised SES ss s criterion, though Psssdens proposed to factor in SES in 
its desegregation plan in order to achieve SES as veil as racial and 
ethnic balance. In Los Angeles, the plan had the effect of increasing the 
separation of socioeconomic status because schools were allowed to pair 
themselves in the first step wf desegregation and the board felt that 
integrating whites with more middle class minorities would reduce white 
flight. In the view of the staff of the Louisville-Jefferson County 
schools, the least successful schools in the desegregation plan are the 
schools which serve low-income blacks and low-income whites; achievement 
test scores are low for both the whites and the blacks in these schools. 
The Issue of Busing Distance 

Two of the central issues in almost all desegregation suits and in 
all planning efforts are: (a) what is the maximum amount of tin* a 
student should be on the bus? and (b) how many miles should the longest 
bus ride be? These two questions are related, of course. 

If any argument is to be made about the effects that riding the bus 
has on students, it would have to center on the time involved. Parents, 
however, may be equally or more concerned with distance, perhaps because 
they feel that they could not respond to an emergency the child had at a 
school "across town." 

There is virtually no evidence that riding the bus has a negative 
impact on students. Studies that have addressed this concern generally 
indicate that busing itself has no adverse effects on learning, James 
Davis (1973, p. 119), after looking at uata from a large number of deseg- 
regated southern school districts, concludes that "there is no evidence 
that busing per se • ♦ . (or) attending one's own neighborhood school has 
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any effects, positive or negative, on school achievement or social 
climate." Natkin (1980) studied the effects of busing on desegregated 
second grade students in Jefferson County (Louisville) during the 1978-79 
school year. He found no impact of busing on the scores of either black 
or white students. Barbara Zoloth (1976) examined data on the effects on 
children of the amount of tine spent riding the bus and concludes that it 
has no relationship to achievement. The National Safety Council reports 
that riding the bus is safer for students than walking to school. To be 
sure, some desegregation plans require some students to spend considerably 
more time getting to school than they did before desegregation. It seems 
reasonable to assume that riding buses for extended periods of time would 
be tiring and would take children away from other activities from which 
they could benefit, and this possibility warrants further study. 

There is some research on the relationship between busing distance 
and white flight. Unfortunately, the evidence is mixed. Rossell (1980) 
argues that while busing distance has no effect on white flight once a 
district is initially desegregated, parents whose children face a long bus 
ride are more likely not to participate in desegregation in the first 
year. But the evidence on this point is limited. 

Not surprisingly, «H experts agree that busing distances should be 
kept "as short as possible." Of course, the shorter the bus rides in uo.t 
cities, the less racial isolation can be reduced. In short, this issue is 
of considerable importance but neither the research nor the experts agree 
on what the maximum time or distance of a bus ride for school children 
should be. 
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Who Should be Desegregated? Which National Origin Minorities are Racially 
Isolated? 

Desegregating school districts with large numbers of NOM students 
face th< question: should all NOM students be treated as minorities whose 
needs are taken into special account in the pupil assignment plan? Many 
of the experts interviewed raised this question b<;th because desegregation 
may place some NOM families in a position that is inappropriate *nd be- 
cause some school systems have "desegregated" NOM students of certain 
backgrounds while leaving others isolated. 

There is no empirical answer to this question, but the relevant opin- 
ion© of experts and the views of the study team itself, suggest that the 
principle involved here is, simply, persons should not be desegregated who 
are not segregated. This proposition, of course, raises another issue: 
how does one decide who is segregated? 

The answer to that question seems to depend on the answer to several 
others: 

1. Are the students severely deficient in English? 

2. Has the group of students been, and is now, the /ictim of dis- 
crimination by public officials? 

3. Are the students involved residentially desegregated? 

4. Is the income level of the students above the district (or re- 
gional) average? 

These criteria do not, of course, solve the problem but they do draw 
attention to the fact that the educational and social needs of NOM stu- 
dents differ substantially and should be treated uniquely by the desegre- 
gation plan. Such considerations, in turn, draw attention to the need to 
ask: what are the goals we are trying to achieve through the desegrega- 
EFUC tion of NOM students? 7g 
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Using Scho ol Desegregation to Effect Housing Desegregation 
It has long been known that housing segregation creates segregated 
schools, and it has been contended in various court suits that the reverse 
is also true— segregated schools create housing segregation. Now there is 
some evidence which indicates that school desegregation can promote hous- 
ing desegregation. This can happen for three reasons. First, when a 
school district is desegregated there is no pressure for whites with young 
children to move out of racially mixed neighborhoods since the school 
administration has guaranteed racial stability. Secondly, any family, 
white or minority, can move anywhere in the school district knowing that 
their child will not be the only one of his or her race in the school. 
Third, school desegregation makes racial steering by real estate agents 
more difficult since they can no longer use the neighborhood school as a 
guide to the neighborhood's prestige, nor can they intimidate whites by 
arguing that certain neighborhoods have schools of inferior quality based 
on racial composition. 

The most systematic study of the relationship between school desegre- 
gation and housing desegregation is Pearce's (1980) exploratory analysis 
of the degree of change in residential racial balance in seven matched 
pairs of school district- from 1970-75 showing the desegregated school 
districts to have substantially greater reductions in the residential 
segregation of blacks and whites than the segregated school districts. 
(Of the few cities with sizable Hispanic population that were studied, 
only in Riverside did there appear to be a relationship between residen- 
tial and school desegregation.) It appears that in areas where the 
desegregation plan is broadest in scope, residential desegregation tends 
to be even greater. Moreover, this effect is not limited to the first few 
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years of desegregation, but continues at least into the second decade 
(Pearce, 1980, p. 35). Although this is the only quantitative research on 
the issue, there is a wealth of relevant experience in desegregated 
communities wh'ch can be drawn upon in developing policy recommendations. 
School Desegregation Plans Should be Designed so as to Preserve Integrated 
and Racially Changing Neighborhoods 

One major factor which stabilized residential neighborhoods is the 
traditional neighborhood school pattern. With neighborhood schools, it 
often happens that a small in-migratiou of minority residents into an all- 
white neighborhood creates a school with a disproportionately large minor** 
ity enrollment, which serves to accelerate white flight from the neighbor- 
hood md leads to both a segregated school and shortly thereafter a segre- 
gated neighborhood. The right kind of desegregation plan can have the 
opposite effect— slowing the process of racial change and encouraging 
residential integration. The ideal desegregation plan for' this purpose 
should have the following components: 

1. The desegregation plan should be based ,on accurate projections of 
racial composition for several years in advance, rather than 
using existing figures which may be out of date before the plan 
is implemented. In particular, projected increases in Asian and 
Hispanic populations, especially in urban centers, should be 
taken into consideration by relocation planners. 

2. Mixed and changing neighborhood schools should be designated as 
schools where students will not be bused out. In many cities, 
the whites in these neighborhoods are bused in one direction in 
order to desegregate a ghetto school while minorities are bused 
in the opposite direction to further desegregation in a white 
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neighborhood. This is an invariable consequence when a computer 
program is used to minimise the total amount of transportation. 
Instead these schools should be designated as exempt from busing. 
This exemption is important because it "counteracts negative 
market tendencies and reinforces positive individual inclina- 
tion s" (Pearce, 1980, p. 42). 

3. These neighborhood schools should also be given guarantees of ra- 
cial stability in the schools through a provision to expand 
facilities with portables, through annual adjustment of atten- 
dance boundaries where this is helpful, and through the promise 
of busing-in white or minority students as needed to supplement 
the racial enrollment. Since this means one-way busing for the 
whites or minorities brought into the area, they should be drawn 
from nearby areas so that busing times will be short and there 
will be a tendency for the sending and receiving neighborhoods to 
recognize that they have a common interest in residential stabil- 
ity. 

4. Integrated schools should not be exempted if they are integrated, 
not by a racially mixed neighborhood, but by the voluntary trans- 
fer in of minority students as was done in Los Angeles. This 
provides no incentive to neighborhood desegregation and increases 
the busing distance of others. 

5. Adjoining segregated neighborhoods can be placed in the same at- 
tendance zone to create a no-bus "integrated" neighborhood as 

ong as there is some reasonable chance that whites will be will- 
ing to move nto the minority area and minorities into th^ white 
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area sometime in the future to as to make it truly resident ially 
integrated. 

Illustrative examples . In Stockton, neighbomood attendance zones 
were examined, and redrawn where necessary to create schools which would 
then be exempt from busing. As a result , Stockton experienced white 
flight in two directions: out of the school district into the central 
city where the integrated neighborhoods existed. 

The highly segregated Philadelphia school system has done some inter- 
esting things to maintain racially mixed neighborhoods, including creating 
a small twelve-grade 50Z black school serving a pocket of whites surround- 
ed by a large ghetto, and constructing magnet schools to serve racially 
mixed neighborhoods. Baltimore, another highly segregated school dis- 
trict, has established middle schools to maintain racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods. In Louisville, integrated neighborhoods are exempt from busing and 
the local fair housing organization has vigorously promoted living in 
these areas as an alternative to busing. 

School Desegregation Plans Should Provide Incentives to Segregated Neigh- 
borhoods to Desegregate 

Rarely is any neighborhood, particularly a white neighborhood, able 
to establish a collective will to encourage opposite-race families to move 
in, although there are some examples in Oak Park, Illinois, and Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, where white neighborhoods have worked to attract blacks in 
order to decrease the pressure of black in-migration on adjoining neigh- 
borhoods in danger of becoming segregated. A school desegregation plan 
can encourage racial desegregation of housing by providing incentives to 
neighborhoods which receive opposite-race in-migrants. One important 
incentive would be to exempt the area from busing as 30on as it reaches a 



certain level of racial integration. An effective desegregation plan 
would ideally include coordination with other cicy agencies in helping to 
provide information to these neighborhoods and organize them politically 
so that they can wcrk to attract minorities, or alternatively! to accept 
scattered-site public housing or use Section 8 subsidies to relocate them. 

Illustrative examples . The St. Louis desegregation plan provides 
that the students in any formerly white neighborhood with a 20Z resident 
school enrollment are exempt from being bused out. In Louisville-Jeffer- 
son County, the Kentucky Commission on Human Rignts (1975) publicized 
those neighborhoods blacks could move into and te exempted from busing 
because they were integrating the attendance zone. As a result, blacks 
have moved into suburban Jefferson County and mauy white neighborhoods 
have begun lively recruiting them. In Wichita, white students are bust 4 
ba*ed on a Mrth-date lottery, unless they live in an integrated neighbor- 
hood. 

School Desegregation Plans Should Provide Incentives to Encourage Indivi- 
duals to Move into Communities Predominantly of the Opposite Race 

A segregated neighborhood school assignment policy provides major 
costs to minority or white families who are considering the possibility of 
moving into an area occupied predominantly by the opposite race. Persons 
who do so are confronted with the fact that their children will be placed 
in an environment m&de uy largely or entirely of opposite-race students. 
A school desegregation plan eliminates this cost, but provides no positive 
incentives. 

One incentive to induce individuals to move into opposite-race neigh- 
borhoods is to guarantee that these students will not be bused, except if 
the family desires it, even if they do not constitute a large enough group 
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to create an integrated school. This is difficult to do if a grade reor- 
ganization system is used such that all elementary school students attend 
grade five in minority areas and grades one through four in white areas (a 
typical desegregation plan in communities whose schools are 20Z black), 
'.hen the student who lives in s particular neighborhood will have to ride 
the bus along with his/her neighbors regardless of his/her color. Since 
most plans where whites are a majority bus students from white neighbor- 
hoods, minorities still have an incentive to move into white areas under a 
total gradr reorganization plan. There is * disincentive for whites to 
move into predominantly minority areas, however, since they will find 
their child being bused for more years than if they had stayed in their 
white neighborhood. 

One way to ensure that individuals who have desegregated neighbor- 
hoods are not bused at.d yet still maintain racial balance in the school 
system is to establish magnet schools throughout minority neighborhoods 
and provide i guaranteed seat in these schools for white families who have 
moved into these neighborhoods. 

In aoct districts, locating magnet schools in white neighborhoods is 
not as useful as placing them in minority neighborhoods. This is partly 
because the minorities in white neighborhoods wov^d experience less busing 
than whites in minority neighborhoods and partly because the magnet 
schools in white neighborhoods would serve as a haven for whites who 
resist being reassigned to ghetto area schools. 

A supplementary strategy for ensuring no busing fcr those who move 
into one-race neighborhoods is to design a plan which reassigns only a 
portion of each grade, leaving a full range of j, ades in both minority and 
white neighborhoods. Under these conditions, there will be a neighborhood 
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or nearby school serving the minority students in white areas at every 
grade level and a similar school for whites in minority neighborhoods. 
The family moving into the opposite race neighborhood then has a., option 
of staying in their neighborhood for all grades or being bused out. These 
desegregation strategies should ultimately reduce the amount of busing. 

Illustrative examples . In Louisville-Jefferson County, any students 
moving into an area where they are a racial minority are inmediately 
exempt from busing (Kentucky Commission on Human Rights, 1980). In 
Wichita, black students are bused according to their address and if they 
move out of a predominantly black are*., they are exempt (Pearce, 1980, pp. 
42-43). 

School Desegregation Plans Should Include the Creation of a School 
District Office Concerned with Eliminating Housing Segregation 

Since eliminating housing segregation eliminates the need for busing, 
it would seem to be to the advantage of a school district to be concerned 
with housing. However, school district administrators are educational ex- 
perts rather than experts in housing. There does not appear to be a 
school district which has the expertise to systematically attack the hous- 
ing issue (although Riverside comes close). To foster integrated housing, 
school districts should establish an office explicitly concerned with this 
proMem. This office would have six major functions: 

1. Prepare policy analysis and policy recGwendations for the school 
board and for publicising the school boaru's position. 

2. Develop an overall plar of housing patterns, either by its own 
staff or by lccal housing agencies. Such a plan would attempt to 
project the pattern of residential movement of minorities and 
whites into the future and thereby identify areas wh^ch are 
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likely to be good targets for the school district's effort3, 
either to prevent resegregation or to introduce integration. 
Coordinate the school district's efforts with other agencies and 
lobby for effective policies which would help the school system. 
Examples of coordination might include making decisions jointly 
with the housing department about the siting of magnet schools to 
develop new residential areas. The school district might also be 
able to encourage local public housing agencies to locate public 
housing so as to reduce th* need for busing; or the school 
district might review all proposed private subdivision develop- 
ments in order to minimize their adverse effect on school 
desegregation. 

Advise the scnool district on the best use of its real estate 
parcels. Many school districts own land originally purchased for 
school construction and which is no longer needed for school 
plants. The wise disposal of this land in such a manner as to 
further housing integration would obviously be very useful. 
Through its own staff, or the staff from another city agency, en- 
sure that counseling services are provided to families. ~his is 
especially important for families eligible for Section 8 subsi- 
dies who would benefit from making a desegregating move, but who 
might be quite unfamiliar with opportunities available to thee 
The counseling office could also provide useful services to white 
families returning to the city. Of ^rficular interest would be 
counseling services provided for teachers who are often assigned 
to schools in opposite-race neighborhoods as a result of desegre- 
gation and who might wish to live closer to their work. 
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6. Provide liaison services, in some cases, with neighborhood im- 
provement groups • Such groups may be able to organize a drive to 
exempt their neighborhood from busing by recruiting opposite-race 
residents or subsidised housing. The latter could be cither new 
construction or subsidies applied to existing buildings. An or- 
ganiser and technical assistance person might be very helpful to 
these neighborhoods. 
The office should be staffed by someone who has proven expertise and 
experience in the housing and r^al estate field and a commitment to school 
desegregation, and it should be served by an advisory board of persons Who 
bring expertise, influence, and channels of commmication to other govern- 
ment and private agencies. 

Illustrative examples . The Riverside Unified School District has 
been performing many of these tasks for the last ten years and as a result 
all but four schools are integrated by the neighborhood attendance zone. 

The Jefferson County, Kentucky housing authority figures show 722 of 
the 1413 black families who signed Section 8 leases since 1975 moved into 
white suburban Tefferaor County (still pait of t' l4 e Louisville-Jefferson 
County school district). This was possible only after the merger of the 
separate city and county agencies into one office which counseled families 
and coordinated their moves. While not part of the school system in 
Louisville, this activity is one school system* could promote or facili- 
tate. 

Local Housing Agencies Should Encourage Scattered Site Housing 

One way co desegregate housing is to locate subsidized housing units 
likely to csrve minority persons in s-gregated neighborhoods. Each site 
9 should be relatively small and sites should be scattered throughout the 
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school district. Desegregation plans, in turn, can take these housing 
programs into account* 

Illustrative examples . In Charlotte, North Carolina, the Community 
Relations Commission worked with real estate biokers and housing officials 
to encourage predominantly white neighborhoods to accept scattered site 
housing. The community was receptive to the idea because these neighbor- 
hoods would then be exempt from buaing. Interviewees in Denver, Minne- 
apolis and Seattle report that scattered site housing was employed to 
further school desegregation. 

School Desegregation Plans Should Include Local and Federal Housing 
Agencies as Parties 

A number of cases have shovn that federal and local houbing policies 
have furthered segregation of neighborhoods and hence segregation of 
schools. It follows logically that a desegregation remedy should include 
these actors as well. The requirement that subsidized housing be located 
so as to further desegregation is one obvious way in which housing agen- 
cies, both local and federal, can share in creating a desegregated school 
system. 

Illustrative example s. The two most significant cases in this regard 
are those in St. Louis and Yonkers, New York. 
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Community Preparation and Involvement 
Between the time the court order comes down and the time school de- 
segregation is actually implementad, the school district has an opportu- 
nity to prepare parents and the community for desegregation to ensure that 
it will be implemented smoothly and work well. In mosc cases this oppor- 
tunity is not well used. 

The fears o£ parents of violence in the schools, or the unknown, and 
of losing control of their children's lives have important effects on 
their behavior and, ultimately, on the outcome of desegregation. It is up 
to the school district and the political and business leadership to deal 
with these anxieties if desegregation is to be successful. Yet typically 
the school district ignores parents and community groups, the mass media 
exacerbates L>.*ir fears bv covering white flight and protest, and che 
business and poetical leadership remain silent. 

Post-implementation parental involvement in the schools may ulti- 
mately be as important as pre-desegregation involvement if it gives par- 
ents the fueling that they have soue control over their children's educa- 
tion and their future. Many administrators and teachers, however, see 
education as a professional matter in which laymen should not intervene. 
When the context is a highly charged political issue such as school deseg- 
regation, that kind of attitude may only create more problems for the 
school district. 

In Presen ting their Views to the Community. Proponent* o f Desegregation 
Should Emphasise t he Educational Programs that Will be Available as a 
Result of the Courc Older or School Board Action 

One of f.he peculiarities of school desegregation litigation is that 
it is one of the ver- ra.e cases where a defendant is found guilty of a 
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violation of the lav and is ordered to take an action which is not a 
punishment or a cost. A court trial is ordinarily a zero-sum game; what 
one party gains, the other loses* In civil cases, the guilty defenaant is 
required to pay damages; in criminal cases, he pays a fine or is 
imprisoned. It is thus only natural for the white conmunity to assume 
that if it has been found guilty of segregation, desegregation is the 
punishment. Proponents of desegregation do not like to debate vtoether 
desegregation is beneficial or not and will often reply to such an argu- 
ment by simply pointing out the constitutional mandate for the elimination 
of illegal segregation. Doing so, however, only feeds the anxieties of 
the white community by stressing the fact that they have been found guilty 
and implying that they should be punished. For this reason, it is impor- 
tant to scress that desegregation of schools daes not harm white children, 
and that it is an opportunity, not a punishment. 

Perhaps because demands for desegregation usually come from minority 
groups, school officials often fail to provide minority parents with 
information about the potential benefits of desegregation. For example, 
Hispanic parents need to be assured that bilingual and other special pro-* 
gram* can and should be part of desegregation plans. 

Evidence . There is no research on this question in the context of 
desegregation but research on political attitudes and conflict resolution 
illuminates the way in which zero-sum thinking dominates public attitudes 
about policy makirg. 

Several experts interviewed stressed the importance of conveying 
positive changes from desegregation rather Chan justifying desegregation 
in terms of the past wrongs done to minoritic Hawley (1981b) cites 
theory and studies suggesting that, un<?*r some conditions, school 
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desegregation creates opportunities for introducing new programs. Noboa 
(1980) shows that desegregated school systems are more 1 *ely to offer 
bilingual programs than are those that are predominantly of one race or 
ethnic group. 

Illustrative examples . Desegregation in Boston led to the intro- 
duction of numerous new programs that created opportunities for both black 
and white students (Kozol, 1980). 
Positive Media Coverage 

Since the greacest white flight occurs in most school districts in 
the year of implementation, those who have fled are people who have never 
tried desegregation. Typically, these individuals do not know anyone. who 
has experienced desegregated schools, yet they believe their children's 
education will suffer when their schools are desegregated. The question 
is, from what source do they get their information? In most cases, the 
answer is the mass media, d.'rectly or indirectly. 

This is also true after school desegregation. Few parents have con- 
tact with any more than a few other parents and so rely on the mass media 
to tell them how school desegregation is faring, what kind of education 
their children are receiving, and particularly what kinds of disturbances 
and racial tensions exist in a community. The mass media thus can have a 
substantial impact on the climate of opinion in a community and in so 
doing on the outcomes of desegregation. 

Because the mass media serves as the source of information on the 
costs, benefits, and risks of school desegregation, it is important that 
some agency provide the newspapers and television with positive stories on 
desegregation and positive evidence on school performance, both before a«d 
after desegregation and with press releases about new and innovative 
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school programs. This is a full-time job which requires someone skilled 
in public information and marketing. While the school district might be 
willing to undertake such a job after school desegregation is implemented, 
it is unlikely they will do so before implementation. During this time 
period some other agency, perhaps in the state government, will have to do 
it. 

In districts with national origin minorities, care should be taken to 
use the language and media of the NOM group whenever possible, and to em- 
phasize the interrelationships among civil rights initiatives resulting in 
race desegregation and those leading to bilingual education programs. 

States can also play an important role in facilitating positive media 
coverage by collecting information about desegregation in their states and 
providing this information to the media* 

Evidence . Although the media have a liberal reputation among those 
opposed to busing, researchers who have done content analyses (Rossell, 
1978b; Stuart, 1973; Cunningham & Husk, 1979) find the press tends to em- 
phasize anti-busing protest, white flight, and interracial conflict as a 
product of desegregation. In addition, this negative coverage is corre- 
lated with white flight (Rossell, 1978b) and with negative parental atti- 
tudes toward desegregation (Allen & Sears, 1978). 

Illustrative examples . One important activity the school district 
can initiate during the pre-desegregat ion period which will not make them 
look like they are "pro-desegregation, 11 but which almost always results in 
positive oedia coverage, are organized bus trips for white parents to 
visit minorit> schools. This was perhaps the only positive coverage of 
desegregation in Los Angeles during the pre-desegregat ion year. The L.A. 
Times extensively quoted the white parents who went on these trips as to 
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how much better the school* were than they expected, how learning was 
actually going on, and how the distance did not seem that long when 
someone else was doing the driving. 

The superintendent of the Charlotte system said he could not have ac- 
complished what has been done without the cooperation of a supportive 
media — both in print and the electronic media. In that city, there was 
live TV coverage of discussions of the desegregation plan. In New Castle 
County, Delaware, and Louisville, Kentucky, well-planned efforts to culti- 
vate a positive relationship with the media have been undertaken. In New 
Castle County, private industry helped with the needed effort* In Louis- 
ville, "self-censorship" agreements were worked out with local news- 
papers • 

In Columbus, a citizen's group worked closely with the schools and 
the media to provide reporters with information and news sources. 

In Massachusetts, the state education agency has contracted with the 
Univex<*ity of Massachusetts to collect information about desegregation in 
that state and elsewhere and to provide that information to the agency for 
dissemination to the media. 

Parents Should be Provided with Clear and Full Information about the 
Desegregation Plan and Its Implementation 

School systems cannot depend on the media to inform parents about 
desegregation nor will community-wide committees serve as a vehicle for 
communicating with parents. Thus, school districts should develop ways of 
informing parents about desegregation and should develop written under- 
standable, upbeat materials that spell out the details of the plan, its 
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rationale, and the nature of the services students will receive. The best 
approach may be to emphasize the quality of the schools students will be 
attending at the same time that the logistics of the pupil assignment plan 
are spelled out. In systems with limited English speaking populations, 
information should be provided in the native language of those persons, 
"Walk-in" parent meetings should be held in neighborhoods. Teachers can 
be the best sources of information and might be encouraged to visic 
parents in their homes. School-level conmitteea, perhaps supplementing 
PTA organizations, can serve important communication functions. We dis- 
cuss this approach in section D-2 below. 

Evidence . This proposition is agreed to by almost all the experts 
interviewed. Particular emphasis was placed by these experts on the need 
to communicate to minorities what the purposes of the plan are and what 
services will be available. Manv school systems seem to assume that 
minority populations, especially blacks, support the desegregation effort. 
Confusion about the details of the plan seem to increase opposition to 
desegregation (Allen & Sears, 1978). 
Supportive Community Leadership 

Encouraging local and neighborhood leaders to play a more positive 
role in desegregation controversies can be an effective strategy for in- 
fluencing positive public reaction to desegregation. Leaders of the same 
race and ethnicity as the persons they hope to influence will be most ef- 
fective. 

Evidence . There is no empirical evidence that community-wide leader- 
ship has any influence on white flight and protest (except indirectly by 
contributing to the slant of newspaper and media coverage) (see Rossell, 
1978b). 
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This may be because desegregation is an issue area where there often 
is no leadership from city officials or business leaders when the desegre- 
gation plan calls for substantial reassignment of students. The evidence 
suggests that if leadership activity is to be successful in minimizing 
negative reactions, the activity should be at the neighborhood level (see 
Hayes, 1977; Taylor & Stinchcombe, 1977) or from religious and social 
groups in which the individuals influenced are members. Thus, while it is 
clearly desirable to have community-wide leaders endorsing desegregation, 
announcements from afar about the need to obey the law may not be suffi- 
cient when anti-busing leaders are actively influencing opinion and be- 
havior at the grass roots level. It is important to constrain protest 
since the available research suggests thit protest demonstrations exacer- 
bate white flight (Rossell, 1978b). 

Behind-the-scenes activity in which various groups are bought off, 
blackmailed, or cajoled into acquiescence or even support may, however, be 
influential in shaping behavior. On the basis of experiences in Boston, 
Louisville and elsewhere, political leaders who build their careers on 
their opposition to desegregation may not last long after the desegre- 
gation plan is implemented. The case evidence suggests that opposition to 
busing is usually a source of only short-term glory. 

Illustrative examples . The Catholic hierarchy, for example, can be 
influential in announcing that their schools will not serve as a haven for 
those fleeing desegregation. In Cleveland and Milwaukee, the Catholic 
hierarchy has taken this position with the support of most nuns and 
priests. If the rule is enforced, it can have a significant impact on 
reducing white flight and perhaps improving the legitimacy of desegre- 
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Establishing Multiethnic Citizen-Parent-Teacher-Student Committees to 
Assist in Planning and Implementing the Desegregation Process 

Many school districts have formed broad-based citizens' committees to 
work with school district personnel in designing the desegregation plan. 
These committees typically represent all major racial and ethnic groups, 
parents, and educational, business, and political leaders, and they are 

usually system-vide. Their authority can vary from having a formal veto 

I 

power (highly unusual) to being an informal advisory group. The tnajbr 
purpose of these committees is to maximize the acceptability of the plan, 
given the constraints imposed by a court or other governmental agency, to 
the community. The range of issues in which such connittOT^^are involved 
also varies but usually such a pre -implementation group examines plan de- 
tails, and assists in designing and developing tha implementation proce- 

its or establishing and operat- 
ing crisis information centers. 

Such committees should equally gflgent allfj| fel^*nd ethnic groups 
(even if that means they represent a^^pfo p drf&pj^^^r0$l fr%%^ o f the 
population) and all elements of the community. w Where mofl^^^E one na- 





tional origin minority group resides, separate meet in ^frg j^T ^^ffEtees 
should be established by language group, to ensure maximujaj^spt partici- 
pat ion and accurate dissemination of information. The 4BU Wfee that 
serves to facilitate initial desegregation may no£ b*" appropriate to the 
implementation of the plan, depending on honlthe comittoe is formed. One 
difference might be the relative role of parent PBPl |fe seems desirable to 
find some way to select parents that will ensure they represent the 
views of other parents. School-level parent involvement is also important 
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and that strategy is discussed in the section of this report on structural 
and curricular changes in desegregated schools (see pp. 81*130 )• 

Evidence . While there is no hard evidence supporting the efficacy of 
these committees in increasing community acceptance or reducing white 
flight and protest, the experts interviewed agreed that such committees 
are important to effective desegregation. The qualitative literature sup- 
ports pre- and post-implementation strategies calling for parent involve- 
ment in planning and monitoring school desegregation to avoid retegrega- 
tion. Miller (1975), Arnez (1978), Demarest and Jordan (1975), Wright 
(1973) and Hiil (1979) each call for more community involvement to prevent 
resegregation resulting from disproportionate minority suspensions or 
"pushout" practices. 

One study of school officials from throughout the southwest (Murphy, 
1980), cites this strategy as a mechanism for reducing resegregation. 
Experts seemed to agree that while non-parent citizens can play important 
roles in such committees prior to the implementation of desegregation, 
once the initial steps have been taken the role of parents should be 
increased. 

Illustrative examples . School officials in Tampa and Riverside 
believe the existence of these comnittees was critical in minimizing pro- 
test prior to desegregation and ensuring peaceful implementation. This in 
turn tends to reduce white flight. It is important that such committees 
work closely with the school administration and have their cooperation. 
In Los Angeles, the citizens' committee was appointed by the court and had 
an adversarial relationship with the school administration and their plans 
were rejected. This experience suggests that in planning stages, these 
committees should probably be appointed by the school district. 
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One example of the type of problems that can be avoided by the effec- 
tive involvement of minority parents is suggested by Milwaukee's expe- 
rience. In that city, notices to parents specifying options about schools 
and/or programs to choose from were sent out in English with no transla- 
tion provided until after the deadline for submission of choices. As a 
result, many Hispanic parents exercised no choice for their school* 
children. Some redress did eventually occur, but the active involvement 
of Hispanic parents could have prevented this situation. 
Community Preparation Before Desegregation Should Include the Maximum 
Number of Parent Visits to Other-Race Schools 

Parents whose children are reassigned in a desegregation plan normal- 
ly know nothing about the school to which their child has been trans- 
ferred. In this situation, irrational fears based on media-influenced 
stereotypes will take hold. A key element of cotmtunity preparation might 
be a pattern of exchange visits between schools. The parent fact-finding 
committee can do some of the work, but all parents should be involved in 
visits to the new school. 

One successful type of visit takes the form of an "open house" 
when staff and parents in one school play host to the other with a cele- 
bration atmosphere of cakes and cookies accompanying visits to the class- 
room. As noted above, these visits also provide the material for positive 
media coverage of desegregation. 

Evidence , There is considerable egreement among experts interviewed 
and in the qualitative literature that supports the idea that these visi- 
tation programs are useful in gaining acceptance of desegregation. 

Illustrative examples . Such visits were very successful in Los Ange- 
les in the schools where they were held. The past chairman of the Human 
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Relations Advisory Council in New Cascle County reported how several 
Sunday Open House activities in all schools allayed the fears of white 
parents regarding the school facility in black neighborhoods while 
reducing black parents' fear of racism. In Denver a series of picnics and 
home visits were held which reportedly involved more than 100,000 people. 
In Louisville and Cleveland some parents rode the buses to the schools 
their children were to attend in distant neighborhoods and reported back 
to parent, in their neighborhoods. Both Columbus and Dayton ran summer 
orientation programs fov parents. 

Maintaining Contacts y rents who have Withdrawn their Children 

In many communiti. J*t of those «j leave the public schools to 
avoid desegregation do not move out of the school district (see Lord, 
1975; McConahay 4 Hawley, 1978; Cunningham, Husk & Johnson, 1978; Orfield, 
1978; Estabrook, 1980). School systems should maintain contact with these 
parents, identify their concerns, and provide them with programs and 
information tftat might attract them back to the public schools. 
Parent teacher-student associations can play a major role in such 
recruitment efforts, but the school district should take responsibility 
for this purpose. 

School districts might also try to attract parents back to the school 
system, and keep those already there, by creating all-day schools which 
will serve a child care function before and after school until the parent 
cooes home from work. Such schools could be much more attractive to work- 
ing parents than a private school where their child has to be transported 
in Che middle of the work day to after-school day care. 

Evidence . There is no evidence that this effort would be successful 
© . although there is evidence that many school districts experience less than 
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normal white enrollment declines in the fourth and fifth 
pott-implementation years (Coleman, Kelly & Moore 1975; Rossell, 1978a). 
This suggests there are parents willing to return to the public school 
system. The interviews of personnel in county-wide school systems also 
indicate that there are white parents returning to the public school 
system. 

Illustrative examples . Little Rock, Arkansas runs day-care centers 
in its school system. Public school parents in Little Rock, Nashville and 
Charlotte have put together materials, invited private school parents and 
parents of pre-school children to the ochools, and have carried on 
recruitment activities. The teacher's organization has launched a public 
relations effort including idvertisements on buses. These "bring-em-back- 
alive" activities, however, are usually run by parents. School systems 
have not seen themselves in the business of marketing their product. 
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Organizing at the District Level for Continuing Implementation 



Most of the literature and debate about school desegregation is 
focused on the pupil assignment plan and community preparation strategies 
on the one hand, and school level policies and activities on the other. 
How districts should organize so as to best promote desegregation receives 
little discussion despite some recognition by experts that this can make 
or break the implementation of the plan. Of course, many of the strate- 
gies discussed here have implications for what the district should do, 
that is, what things it should encourage and support, but there is little 
concern for how the governance and administrative systems should be struc- 
tured. 

In this section, we briefly present a number of ideas that, for the 
most part, are gleaned from interviews and the observations of the study 
group itself. While there is no real evidence, aside from a relatively 
lengthy discussion of monitoring connissions, that these proposals are 
effective, it seems obvious that district-level organizational structures 
will affect the success of desegregation plans. 
Organization of Essential Admin is t rati a Functions 

As it does for school-level administrators and teachers, school de- 
segregation places new demands on district-level administration. If no 
effort is made to establish a discrete administrative capability respon- 
sible for fostering effective desegregation, it is unlikely that the op- 
portunities created by desegregation will be realized, or that the prob- 
lems it introduces will be dealt with adequately. But, establishing a 
separate office for desegregation may reinforce propensities to see deseg- 
regation as something apart from the central functions and activities of 
the district. This in turn may lead to failures to adapt to desegregation 
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and to coordinate the full resources of the district in ways that break 
down the false dichotomy between educational equity and educational 
quality* 

The answer to this dilenma seems to be to establish a small, profes- 
sionally staffed unit in the superintendent's office with the responsibil- 
ity to enhance the motivation and capability of the operating agencies 
that administer the central functions of the district. If there is 
resistance to desegregation within the administration, it will not be 
overcome for long, if at all, by "going over the heads" of key administra- 
tors. An example of how such an office would operate is that it would 
work with the administrator(s) responsible for curriculum to ^ake human 
relations objectives an integral and well-integrated element of the 
learning activities for all subjects. (For a discussion of human rela- 
tions strategies, see the following section of this report.) 

Of course some districts may be so recalcitrant that judges or state 
agencies find it necessary to displace all or some of the authority of the 
superintendent by establishing a "desegregation czar" and an operational 
office. An example of this approach is Cleveland's Office of Desegrega- 
tion Implementation. But the very concept of a "c2ar M raises questions 
about the viability of this technique and it should be seen as a last 
resort. 

In addition to fostering the attainment of human relations objectives 
through the "regular" curriculum, there appear to be some special 
desegregation-related needs of the system that this unit can address 
through technical assistance or the identification of external expertise 
and resources. These include: 
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1. Facilitating linkages between various special education programs 
whose coordination, which is always difficult, is often exacer- 
bated by desegregation. 

2. Coordinating and enriching the inservice training program. This 
should not lead to centrally developed inservice training (see 
pp. 131*171 below) but it could result in the better use of 
external resources, such as those available through State 
Agencies, and the identification of individuals and programs 
within the district that can be helpful to others. 

3. Encouraging expertise in financial management and full deploy- 
ment of external resources (cf. Colton & Berg, 1981). 

4. Facilitating community and staff review of instructional mate- 
rials and patterns of participation in extracurricular and elec- 
tive offerings, in order to eliminate biased presentations and to 
ensure inclusion of relevant minority contributions. 

5. Conducting formative program evaluations. It is important to 
the capacity of the school system that principals and teachers, 
as well as parents, be provided with information about how well 
the process in general is proceeding and about the effectiveness 
of particular programs* Schools can le»rn from each other's 
experience but only if the district works at it. Evaluations 
should treat the different racial and ethnic groups in the 
district as distinct populations. 

This office might be the unit with which the district's housing expert is 
affiliated (see pp. 57-59 above). 
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Establishing Mechanisms .for Monitoring Compliance and Effective 
Implementation 

If there were not serious problems of commitment to desegregation 
within the school system, there would be no need for the court and state 
agency actions that usually motivate comprehensive desegregation plans. 
Thus, the desegregation process will be expedited in most districts by 
some type of monitoring committee. It seems important, however, that sys- 
tems realise the incongruity of the watchdog functions of such a committee 
and the facilitative, supportive functions of the administrative desegre- 
gation unit proposed above. Placing these two different types of roles in 
the same agency will probably result in neither being performed very well. 

Many court orders have specified that a citizen's comnittee monitor 
the operation of the desegregation plan. The primary function of a moni- 
toring group is to provide information about the degree of compliance with 
the remedy order— primarily to the courts or civil rights agency ordering 
the remedy, but secondarily to the public in general and to the schools. 
Formally, the responsibility of monitoring committees is to verify for the 
court that the order is being met. In practice, they have proved useful 
in identifying a wide range of education problems that arise in the deseg- 
regated school district and in many cases this has led school systems to 
act to resolve the problems involved. A monitoring committee, which 
school districts themselves might establish, can assist desegregation by 
helping create a climate of public opinion which is concerned with school 
quality rather than with debates about the merits of busing. 

Hochschild and Hadrick (1980) have analyzed a number of monitoring 
groups. In addition to the move obvious conditions which determine these 
groups' effectiveness, such as leadership, commitment, organization and 
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funding, Hochschild and Hadrick's analysis reveals that differences in 
mandate, strategy and purpose have a great impact on the viability and 
success of these groups. 

Illustrative examples « Denver's Community Education Council (CEC) is 
one of the most successful and influencial monitoring comnissions. Ini- 
tially, the mandate to the CEC was unclear, but eventually the Council was 
given the power to see all district proposals which would have an impact 
on the system's desegregation efforts, and it received quasi-party status 
in the courts. This degree of autonomy appears to have been a crucial 
factor in the Council's effectiveness. In contrast, it appears that the 
difficulties of the Los Angeles Monitoring Committee stem in large part 
from the ambiguity of the court's mandate for the committee (King, 1980; 
Hochschild & Hadrick, 1980). Community members recruited for participa- 
tion in subcommittees eventually lost interest because there was no clear 
understanding of the function or role of the group. 

There seem to be two distinct approaches to the monitoring process: 
system-wide research and analysis on the one hand, and specific problem- 
solving on the other. The Denver CEC is organized around complaint reso- 
lution and has succeeded in effecting several progranmat ic changes, such 
as getting Judge Doyle to order activity buses for children who want to 
participate in extracurricular activities. Its quasi-party status allows 
it to participate as well in long-range planning, as it has petitioned the 
court for hearings on affirmative action, inservice training and pupil 
assignment. The Tri-Ethnic Committee in Dallas is structured around 
individual complaint resolution and has succeeded in achieving the insti- 
tution of a uniform discipline system which provides a three-party hearing 
for students charged with infractions of disciplinary codes. 
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The monitoring groups in Portland and Boston are examples of the 
systemic approach to overseeing desegregation implementation. Basing many 
of its reconnendat ions to the court on public forums , questionnaires, and 
the results of national research, the Community Coalition for School Inte- 
gration in Portland helped develop the Comprehensive Desegregation Plan 
which was submitted to the School Board in April 1980, 

The Office of School Monitoring and Community Relations (OSMCR) in 
Cleveland provides a good example of how monitoring groups can build com- 
munity support for school desegregation. The strategy behind OSMCR is 
data collection rather than complaint solicitation, and the organization 
apparently has succeeded in providing extensive information to the 
community that has helped to reverse the trend of stiff community 
opposition and resistance to desegregation. 

Some monitoring groups have been able to work with the media to en- 
sure accurate and fair coverage of desegregation issues. This positive 
relationship was cultivated, for example, in Cleveland, due to the efforts 
of OSMCR 1 s full time press secretary who had previously been a jour- 
nalist* 

Involving Teachers and Principals in the Development of Desegregation- 
Related Policies 

It seems safe to say that the most important determinants of effec- 
tive school desegregation are the commitment of teachers and principals co 
the plan and the capability of school-level personnel to implement it and 
to go beyond the minimal activities it prescribes. A basic management 
principle concerning motivation and skill development is that those who 
must implement a program should be involved in developing the relevant . 
policies and practices (Berman & McLaughlin, 1978), Few districts, 
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however, involve principals f much less teachers, directly in the plan and 
in program development. In particular, teachers' unions, when they decide 
to do so, can make important contributions to effective desegregation. An 
example of such a contribution is the interpersonal relations training 
program developed by the United Federation of Teachers in Detroit. 
Strengthening the Public Information Function 

When desegregation occurs, people want to know more about the 
schools. Too often, the information they seek is not available and rumors 
and anecdotes, usually negat^e in character, dominate the information 
flow. Thus, establishing a professionally staffed public information 
office should be a high priority for desegregating districts (see pp. 63- 
65) above, for further comnent on this activity). 
Strengthen Evaluation Capabilities 

Desegregation creates needs for information and new programs require 
assessment. School systems undergoing desegregation will also experience 
increased demands for accountability. While some districts resist ac- 
countability demands, such resistance feeds suspicions of poor quality and 
is counterproductive. A capacity for sophisticated evaluation of activi- 
ties can provide important management information that usually helps in 
the improvement of programs and the allocation of resources. For example, 
simplistic reporting of test scores invariably understates the effective- 
ness of school system efforts to improve educational quality. 

While there is no evidence on what the consequences of such a program 
might be, some members of the study team believe that school districts 
should be required to provide detailed information about achievement and 
studen: attitudes for each major ethnic group in each school, including 




those omitted from the plan. The purpose of this is threefold: to 
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identify the unsuccessful schools, so that they may receive special help; 
and to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the overall desegregation 
plan, so as to allay needless fears and concentrate the public's and the 
school district's attention on the real problems. 

This can be done by employing an independent specialist to analyze 
school-level achievement data for each major ethnic group, and requiring 
schools to administer questionnaires to students, principals and teachers 
in each school. (Such questionnaires are comnonly used in evaluations of 
special programs; they are not, however, used routinely by school dis- 
tricts for self-evaluation.) 

Grain, Mahard and Narot (1981) argue that the court or civil rights 
agency can do little directly to improve school quality or ensure build- 
ing-lev^l compliance with the spirit of a desegregation order. But the 
court can do a great deal to establish a climate of intelligent discussion 
about school problems. Parents have very little way to know if their own 
school is doing an adequate job. Published test scores are little help, 
since they normally pool minority and majority students who may come from 
v y different neighborhoods and economic backgrounds. Test scores will 
normally show wide differences between poor and wealthy neighborhoods, and 
only a trained analyst with access to past as well as present scores can 
identify schools in neighborhoods whose performance is above or below what 
can be considered average. Armed with this information, the school system 
and the public would be able to focus attention on problem schools and use 
exemplary schools as models. 
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Structural and Curricular Changes 
in Desegregated Schools 

In the Detroit case, a federal judge ordered the adoption of various 
educational components as appropriate remedies to past segregation. The 
U.S. Supreme Court confirmed these aspects of the desegregation plan were 
justified by the Constitution, saying that "pupil assignment alone does 
not automatically remedy the impact of previous, unlawful racial isola- 
tion" (433 U.S. 282, 287-88). Regardless of the judicial mandate, how- 
ever, school systems that expect to achieve effective desegregation need 
to be concern? 4 about how schools respond to the educational and social 
needs of the students involved. 

Because school desegregation is often preceded by years of litigation 
and controversy about the creation of racially or ethnically mixed 
schools, it is all too easy to think of desegregation in its narrowest 
sense and to assume f*'~at once racially mixed schools have been set up, the 
desegregation process is complete. However, it is .rucial to recognize 
that it is precisely at this point in the desegregation process that 
interracial schooling begins for the students and that the nature of stu- 
dents 1 experiences is crucial to their academic and social development. 
Thus. , this section of the report identifies a number of policies* or prac- 
tices which there is reason to believe will help to create school and 
classroom environments which will foster academic achievement and more 
positive relations between majority and minority group members. Effective 
intergroup relations also discourage voluntary resegregation t ong stu- 
dents—such as that commonly observed in cafeterias and playgrounds. They 
also reduce the likelihood that students will be suspended for disciplin- 
ary reasons or segregated because they are erroneously assigned to racial- 
ly identifiable special classes. 
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Many of these recommendations, such as those about tracking and the 
utilization of cooperative work groups, deal with the social structure of 
the school or its classrooms and with instructional methods* Other recom- 
mendations focus, on building parental and student involvement with the 
school, with special .attention to ensuring the participation of members of 
all groups. Examples of such recomnendations are those relating to extra- 
curricular activities and in-school committees. Still other recommenda- 
tions are related to discipline policies. 

Many of the recommendations in this section are based on the recogni- 
tion that desegregated schools are often more academically and socially 
heterogeneous than segregated schools tend to be. This academic hetero- 
geneity makes issues conc*~ning tracking and ability grouping important to 
effective desegregation. Similarly, it suggests the use of cooperative 
team learning and other strategies of instruction that have been designed 
for academically heterogeneous classrooms. The social heterogeneity of 
desegregated schools, most vividly seen in their racial and ethnic diver- 
sity, requires >e of conscious strategies to ensure a reasonable 

balance of power and recognition among groups to foster interracial inter- 
action, to encourage previously excluded groups to participate in the life 
of the school no matter which group the school previously served, and to 
foster equitable treatment for all students while being responsive to the 
different needs of students from different backgrounds. 

One of the things about desegregated schools that many teachers find 
most discouraging is the apparent absence of close friendships between 
students of different races and ethnic backgrounds. The experts inter- 
viewed in thin study tend to agree that such selr-segregation, in itself, 
is not evidence that relations between groups are unfriendly. These 
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experts emphasize that students group together for many reasons, such as 
neighborhood ties and non-academic interests, and that these are often re- 
lated to racial or ethnic differences. In short, intimate relationships 
or first preferences for friends and playmates is a poor indicafor of the 
character of race relations. This natural tendency for intraracial 
associations means, of course, that the interracial and interethnic inter- 
action that is essential to achieving good race relations is not an auto- 
matic outcome of school desegregation and must be promoted through 
specific programs and activities of the school. 

Most of the practices identified here have a much greater chcnce of 
success if administrators, teachers, and staffs are knowledgeable and com- 
mitted. We deal with the issue of professional training in the final 
section of this report. 
Maintaining Smaller Schools 

Smaller schools may be more effective in achieving desegregation and 
fostering integration. All students are likely to participate in some ex- 
tracurricular activities in smaller schools (500-1,000 students). There 
is less chance for anonymity and, therefore, less chance for marginal stu- 
dents to drop out because they have no investment in the school. Inter- 
action among students, and between students and adults, is easier in an 
environment where many of the people know each other. This might make 
improving race relations easier to accomplish. Moreover, especially 
minority parents may feel more comfortable in smaller settings. 

Whites usually overestimate the proportion of minorities in a given 
environment and, probably, the more non-whites in that environment (i.e., 
the larger the school) the more they overestimate. Thus, white flight 
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might be reduced in sialler schools simply because the proportion minority 
will seem smaller and less threatening than in a larger school. 

Small schools My also have disadvantages. Very small schools may be 
more costly to operate and may make it difficult to offer certain types- of 
programs, especially when they are heterogeneous. For example, bilingual 
programs could be difficult to implement or maintain. On the other hand, 
one can imagine a small school organised around bilingual instruction. 

Evidence . Barker and Gump (1964) and James Coleman and his col- 
leagues (1966) have studied student participation extensively and conclude 
participation is higher and students feel that they belong more in smaller 
schools. The qualitative research and the school district inter. <ews sug- 
gest that students are more likely to have interaction with most of their 
schoolmates in a smaller environment. In addition, a lack of order which 
parents perennially see as the biggest problem in the public schools (see 
Plisko & Noell, 1973), is demonstrably easier to achieve in environments 
which are characterised by interpersot.il familiarity (Gottfredson & 
Daiger, 1979). Ultimately this should reduce whirs flight and improve 
instruction. Rossell (1980) found less implementation year white flight 
in Los Angeles the smaller the minority school. 

While the studies do not deal with desegregation per se , Guthrie 
(1980) has reviewed the research on the relationship between school size 
and instructional outcomes and concludes, "small schools have the edge. 11 

The study team itself was unanimous in its support of the principle 
of smaller schools and the view was shared by other national experts we 
interviewed. However, there was considerable disagreement about what the 
optimum lower (e.g., 250-^00) and upper boundaries on size should be (up 
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to 1400). Clearly, high schools usually need to be larger than elementary 
schools but even here it depends on the mission of the school. 

Illustrative examples . Few desegregating school systems seem to have 
tried to maintain smaller schools for the educational reasons cited above. 
On the other hand, many magnet schools have been established and most of 
these are quite small. Discussions about these schools often stress the 
sense of community they are able to develop. Metz (1980), for example, 
describes a magnet school in Milwaukee whose small size has contributed to 
a sense of shared commitment among parents, teachers and students. The 
literature on alternative schools provides several examples of well 
integrated successful small schools (cf. Fantini, 1976). 
Maintaining Smaller Classrooms 

One belief that almost all teachers and parents share is that small 
class size makes for better schooling. .Since enrollment in most school 
systems is declining rapidly and many teachers consequently face unemploy- 
ment, a federal program aimed at retaining teachers in school systems that 
are desegregating could have positive educational consequences. It might 
also reduce white and middle class flight. 

Evidence . A meta-analysis conducted by Glass and Smith (1978) demon- 
strates that classrooms with less than 20 students showed increases in 
achievement with reductions in size. Smaller classes also eliminate one 
argument used for within-class ability grouping* Teachers frequently 
argue that they need to break a large class into smaller, more homogeneous 
groups for instruction. A smaller class makes that less necessary. 

There is no evidence that smaller classes would reduce white flight. 
On theoretical grounds one could reasonably argue that it would be easier 
to achieve harmonious interracial contact when class size is small. 
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Reorganizing Large Schools to Create Smaller, More Supportive Learning 
Environments 

If smaller schools are impossible, large secondary schools can create 
smaller, more effective environments by dividing students into units or 
houses or clusters within which they establish most relationships. 

Evidence . Qualitative evidence suggests that this approach is a par- 
ticularly good way of reducing anonymity and marginal ity. It tends to 
keep misbehaving or low-achieving students involved and supported. It 
probably reduces minority suspension and dropout rates (Kaeser, 1979b; 
First & Misell, 1980; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1976; National 
School Public Relations Association, 1976). Teachers with fewer different 
students with whom they regularly interact are less likely to be victim- 
ised and the schools in which they teach are less likely to have high 
rates of student disorder (Gottfredson & Daiger, 1979). 
Desegregated Schools Should Have Desegregated Staffs 

School systems should provide all desegregated student bodies with 
desegregated staffs and faculties. A desegregated school with an all- 
white teaching staff will have more difficulty obtaining good student per- 
formance and preparing students for a range of adult roles. Minority stu- 
dents in a school with an all-white teaching staff are more likely to be 
faced with discriminatory behavior, lower staff expectations for their 
performance, discrimination in assignment to ability groups and in grades 
received, *nd are more likely to be alienated from the school. Moreover, 
it seems important that minority students have some background role models 
and that they see minority staff in authority positions. The benefits to 
national origin minority (NOM) students of same-background teachers would 
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seem to be enhanced when NOM teachers have bilingual and bicultural capa- 
bilities. 

Evidence , While the available evidence generally supports the ideas 
above, the research results also make clear that many teachers are as ef- 
fective or more effective with students of another race than other teach- 
ers are with students of their own race. Given this, the available evi- 
dence , overall , supports the idea that staffs, especially teaching and 
administrative staffs, should be desegregated. 

Bridge, Judd and Moock (1979) conclude from their review of the very 
limited research on the subject that minority elementary school students 
have higher achievement when they have minority teachers, other things 
being equal. The System Development Corporation (1980) study of ESAA 
human relations training indicates that minority teachers tended to afford 
minority students more attention in non-academic situations and to be more 
equitable in their instructional grouping. Epstein (1980) reported black 
teachers are less likely than white teachers to place black children in 
lower tracks. Beady and Hansell (198') found no differences in the 
expectations black and white teachers (fifth and sixth grade) held for the 
performance of black and white students in elementary and secoudary 
schools. Black teachers, however, did have substantially greater expect- 
ations for black students 1 college attendance and completion. Crain and 
Mahard (1978) show that black students of equal achievement test perfor- 
mance in schools of the same student racial composition will have higher 
grades if there are more black teachers on the staff, and will be more 
likely to attend college. They were unable to d^ertnine whether this was 
a result of negative bias on the part of white teaching staffs or positive 
bias on the part of mixed staffs, but the net effect is that minority 
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students were better off in schools with more minority staff members, 
Arnez (1978) links disproportionate minority suspensions to a lack of 
minority teachers and principals. 

There is no direct evidence on the impact of a racially mixed facul- 
ty on race relations in desegregated schools. Social psychological 
theory, however, would suggest a positive impact. 

Interview data from local respondents and national experts strongly 
support desegregating faculty and staff. Sixty-five percent of those in- 
terviewed on the local level gave a racially balanced staff high priority, 
and national experts stressed the importance of a racially mixed staff in 
order to correct the perspectives of students about the relative status of 
minority and majority group members and to provide role models for minor- 
ity students. Murphy (1980) reports that educators from several states 
say that racially mixed faculties are important to elective desegrega- 
tion. 

While minority teachers are often underrepresented in desegregated 
schools, bilingual education programs often have more than their share of 
Hispanic teachers, leading to overrepresentation in staff. In Riverside, 
this situation was criticized by the Office for Civil Rights (Carter, 
1979). 

Employment of Minority Counselors in Desegregated High Schools 

Minority students in desegregated schorls tend to benefit from hav- 
ing counselors of the same ijce or ethnicity as thr ielves. Such counse- 
lors are usually more effective in establishing a rapport with students, 
are more concerned with minority student well* being, and are likely to be 
more informed about minority scholarship programs and about admission to 
traditionally black colleges. A desegregated high school which has, at a 
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minimum, one minority counselor will be more effective in keeping minority 
students in schools end in making progress st placing minority students in 
successful college experiences. Counselors in schools where students have 
limited English speaking ability should speak the language(s) of those 
students. 

Evidence . Braddock and McPartland (1979) have shown that desegrega- 
tion is self-perpetuating—that minority students in desegregated high 
schools are more likely to attend desegregated colleges. While this is 
what we would expect desegregation to do, the results may not always be 
beneficial for all minority students. (Thomas (1979) has shown that 
blacks in traditionally black colleges are more likely to obtain degrees 
than those who attend predominantly white institutions.) It seems likely 
that some black students in desegregated schools would benefit from know- 
ledge about opportunities in traditionally black institutions. Crain and 
Mahard (1978) have shown that black students in predominantly white south- 
ern high schools which have black counselors are more likely to attend 
traditionally black colleges, presumably because black counselors are 
aware of such opportunities. More importantly, they show that students in 
high schools with black counselors are more likely to obtain scholarship 
aid in both black and white colleges. Minority counselors are likely to 
be sensitive to the needs and concerns of minority students and will be of 
more assistance than white counselors in placing students in traditionally 
black colleges. If the full benefits of minority counselors are to be 
secured, these individuals should have training in the nature of the op- 
portunities in predominantly white colleges so that a desegregated college 
experience is made available to students who can do well in desegregated 
settings. 
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Illustrative example , A school board member and desegregation re- 
searcher in New Castle County stated that the loss of minority counselors 
following the implementation of the desegregation plan has contributed 
directly to the existence of one-race classes at the senior high school 
level. 

Employing an Instructional Resources Coordinator in Each School 

An instructional materials coordinator is a certified teacher who has 
no classroom responsibilities; the coordinator's function is to assist 
teachers in selecting and obtaining a>l sorts of teaching materials 
(books, workbooks, films, computer programs, etc.). The presence of such 
a staff person could raise achievement of both minority and majority stu- 
dents in desegregated schools. Desegregated classrooms often have very 
heterogeneous student bodies, and the traditional book- lecture-workbook 
approach is likely to not be adaptable. Teachers in the classrooms will 
need to use a wide variety of materials. Unfortunately, teachers do not 
have the time and knowledge to locate the materials they need, and a 
school coordinator is needed to do this. 

An instructional coordinator can introduce high-technology equipment 
(TV, computers); plan complex school activities such as major field trips; 
and serve as a helpful and non-threatening colleague to help staff with 
specific problems. 

Evidence . The Southern Schools report (1973) attempted to measure 
the impact on achievement of a large number of school resources. The high 
school resource which was most clearly related to achievement was the 
presence of a person whose title was "audio-visual coordinator." Less 
than 10Z of southern high schools had such a person, but these schools had 
markedly higher black and white achievement. In a further analysis, 
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Grain, Mahard and Narot (1981) found that these schools had unusually good 
race relations, and speculated that this vas because students were more 
involved in school activities which were more varied and interesting, and 
because teachers, freed from the need to lecture continuously, had more 
on^-to-one relationships with students. 

One instructional resource is the computer, used for basic skills 
drills. The Educational Testing Service (Ragosta, Holland & Jamison, 
1980) is observing an experimental use of computers (funded by NIE and 
managed by the Los Angeles schools). The school system has placed one 
full-time coordinator in each school, and ETS has concluded that even in a 
non-experimental situation, a coordinator is necessary. 

Illustrative examples . The Jefferson County (Louisville) public 
schools have staffed their new middle schools with full-time instructional 
materials coordinators. This person serves not only to provide materials, 
but as a peer with whom teachers can talk with about problems. A related 
idea was also used in this district: an ESAA-funded Materials Workshop 
for teachers from a number of schools met once a month for a year. This 
was judged to be the most successful of all their ESAA projects. Not only 
did the group serve as a source of materials, but it also provided social 
support for teachers, many of whom were in buildings with weak administra- 
tors. Marshall (1975) describes his duties in this role at the Martin 
Luther King school in Boston. The Citizen's Council for Ohio Schools' 
(Kaeser, 1979a) publication Orderly Schools That Serve All Children 
describes the work of coordinators in several exemplary schools. 
College Preparatory Programs in All Secondary Schools 

Although magnet schools may reduce r* - perceived costs of desegre- 
gation, particularly to the middle class, they also may stigmatize the 
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non-magnet schools in a desegregated school district. College preparatory 
courses offered in all secondary schools (except specialized schools) 
offer diversity to all students, prevent stigmatizing, and may help keep 
middle and upper middle class students in the public school system. 

College preparatory courses in all schools will prevent class and ra- 
cial resegregation within the public school system by keeping some middle 
class whites and minorities in the non-magnet schools (or withdraw them 
altogether) if the non-magnet school their child was assigned to had no 
college preparatory courses. 

Evidence . The qualitative research supports the proposition that 
this will reduce white flight, but there is no quantitative evidence on 
the matter. There is indirect evidence that such programs have particular 
relevance to Asian Americans. Reanalyses of the Coleman data (May*ske & 
Beaton, 1975; Boardman, Lloyd & Wood, 1978) have confirmed the importance 
of college preparatory programs to the aspirations as well as achievement 
of Asian Americans. Several experts interviewed emphasized the importance 
of this strategy. 

Desegregated Schools Should Utilize Multiethnic Curricula 

During the past fifteen years a considerable amount of effort has 
been expended on developing various curricular materials which reflect the 
diversity of the American population. This effort reflects a widespread 
consensus that such curricula have a positive effect on interracial and 
interethnic understanding. Two trends in such developments have been most 
notable. First, textbooks have been revised. Second, many schools have 
developed minority-oriented courses. These two trends are similar in that 
they both seek to provide students with more information about minority 
groups than do more traditional curricula. They are different, though, in 
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that one incorporates mater 'alt of special relevance to minority groups 
within the regular curriculum, whereas the other tends to isolate it in 
special units or courses. 

A great many school systems now say they use some type of multiethnic 
curricula. It is assumed that doing so will enhance ethnic pride and re- 
duce negative ethnic stereotypes. Furthermore, the presence of such cur* 
ricula, ideally, enhance the extent to which students receive an education 
which accurately reflects the contributions of various groups to American * 
society. Ethnic studies courses are said by their advocates to serve some 
of the same purposes as multiethnic curricula. However, some authors 
argue against the use of minority studies programs in secondary schools on 
the grounds that they often do more damage by resegregating students than 
the good they accom^! 1 * sh. Other experts point out that ethnic studies 
courses should not be seen as a substitute for a multiethnic curriculum 
but rather an integral component of a comprehensive multiethnic curriculum 
which builds understanding of other cultures and knowledge about and pride 
in one's own. Multiethnic curricula can also be tied to the development 
of English-language skills by bilingual learners. 

How can a good multiethnic curriculum be distinguished from an unsat- 
isfactory one? It is not uncommon for publishers to tout as "multiethnic 
texts" books which are basically very similar to traditional texts but 
which have a few blacks or Hispanics pictured in them. Furthermore, the 
mere utilization of multiethnic texts hardly constitutes a multiethnic 
curriculum. As many authors have pointed out, a thorough-going multi- 
ethnic curriculum would be reflected in many other aspects of the school 
as well, including its wall displays, its library, and its a^Stcbly pro- 
grams. The effectiveness of multiethnic curricula that address the needs 
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of NOM students will be enhanced if a critical mass of such students is 
present in particular schools* 

Evidence * Almost all experts and a good many qualitative articles 
and books stress the importance of multiethnic curricula to effective de- 
segregation. There are several studies which suggest a weak but positive 
relationship between the use of multiethnic curricula and/or minority 
oriented courses and positive student race relations (Forehand & Ragosta, 
1976; Genova & Walberg, 1980; Litcher & Johnson, 1969; System Development 
Corporation, 1980). A few studies show no effect, but there do not appear 
to be any studies which show a negative relationship. Even if multiethnic 
curricula have no consistently strong impact on race relations, they have 
the obvious advantage of tending to present a balanced and hence poten- 
tially more accurate picture of American society. Other research (Slavin 
& Madden, 1979) shows, however, that a multiethnit: curriculum is less 
effective than interracial interaction in achieving better race relations. 
It seems likely that interracial interaction and multiethnic curricula 
reinforce each other and have an additive effect. 

Illustrative examples . The Montgomery County School system is in the 
midst of developing a program whereby its own teachers will develop multi- 
cultural units for use in the system's schools. A carefully selected 
group of teachers will be paid during one summer to develop these mater- 
ials which will then be introduced to other teachers during inservice 
training. 

The necessity of examining closely material which purports to be 
multicultural is made clear by one study (Blom, White & Zimet, 1967) which 
found that a reader designed as part of an "urban multiethnic" series a) 
had more of its stories set in suburban than urban settings, b) had a 
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higher proportion of "failure 19 themes than comp' able "traditional" 
readers, c) devoted the stories about blacks exclusively to those about 
black families living in stable white neighborhoods, and d) restricted 
blacks in its stories to "family" roles rather than having them appear in 
both family and work settings. 

In Minneapolis, the curriculum has been changed to reflect the back- 
ground, heritage, and history of all minorities so that all students would 
understand contributions to America made by minorities. A board member 
interviewed for this study stated that not only did minority students 
learn about ttemselves but also, minority students learned that many of 
their beliefs about minorities were wrong. 

Banks (1979) provides some useful checklists which schools can employ 
in order to assess the extent to which they do provide a complete multi- 
ethnic curriculum. 

Desegregated Schools Should Maximize Parental Involvement in the Education 
of Their Children 

There is strong consensus that involving parents in the school is an 
important strategy for success iu desegregation. At both the elementary 
and the secondary level, the use of parent aides, either paid or volun- 
teer, can be important. This is especially true if the aides are parents 
of the bused-in group, since this increases the school's channels of com- 
munication with the sending school community. At the elementary school 
level, parental involvement strategies are often intended to improve 
achreveuw *t by helping parents supervise homework and tutor students, both 
in che school and for their own children at home. 

Many desegregating school systems lack the staff and materials to 
provide the enriched multiethnic curricular and extracurricular experi- 
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ences that a school needs to offer in order to promote various desegrega- 
tion goals. Utilizing parents, especially minority parents, as resource 
persons and as role models can be an effective means of overcoming such 
deficits. Such programs, however, tend to f*de away over time and 
teachers and principals must know how to use parents in significant ways, 
if parents are to stay inte ^tsted. 

Evidence . No empirical study has examined the impact of parents 
working in educational roles in desegregated schools. The qualitative 
literature does offer support for this strategy. The O.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights (1976) and the Murphy (1980) reports both support this as a 
meaningful and effective strategy for reducing within-school racial isola- 
tion. Murphy found particularly strong support for using Hispanic 
parents, for example, as school resource persons to enhance multiethnic 
curricular content and orientation. 

While there is little systematic evidence from desegregation studies 
relating to parental involvement, other research attests to the usefulness 
of this strategy. Shipman and her colleagues (1976), for example, found 
that mothers who said they felt welcomed and supported by their childrens 1 
school, participated more in their child's education. Armor and his col- 
leagues (1976, p. vi) found for black students (but not Hispanic students) 
that "the more vigorous were the schools 1 efforts to involve parents and 
community in school decision making, the better did [the sixth graders 
studied] fare in reading achievement ." Coulson (1976) found achievement 
to be related to parents being more in the classroom. Wellisch and col- 
leagues (1976) found that parent aides were reore effective than paid 
"outsiders." 
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Illustrative examples , Charlotte, N.C. used parents as volunteers in 
tutorial programs. The superintendent there reports that 10,000 parents 
have served as volunteers in various activities. 



with Your Schools published by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 1 State 
Advisory Committees in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and New Mexico. 
Desegregating Schools Should Develop a Comprehensive Student Human 
Relations Program 

Each school should develop a two-part human relations policy for its 
students: 1) curricular aspects of human relations inside the classroom, 
and 2) special programs for the entire school. 

The classroom aspects of the policy would include multiethnic text* 
books, role-playing projects and discussions of race relations as they oc- 
cur in the classroom, the school, the community and American society gen- 
erally. The most important classroom aspect of the policy would be to as- 
sign students to interracial teams to work together on class projects or 
otherwise create opportunities for black, NOM, and white students to 
interact. Obviously, these curricular changes should be thought out in 
advance and will not be as effective if introduced *fter the conflict has 
arisen. The programs that are most effective are those that are integral 
co ,e day-to-day learning experiences and social interactions students 
have. In other words, the more integrated with other activities and the 
less obvious they are, the more integration they are likely to achieva 
among students. One reason for this appears to be that teachers and 
administrator, while they may think good human relations is a desirable 
objective, often do not place this goal above other, more traditional, 
goals of schools — such as teaching reading, language arts, or history. 



A good inventory of ways to involve parents in schools is Working 
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The special programs aspects of the human relations policy would in- 
clude activities such as multi-racial school-vide student conmittees, spe- 
cial movies, assembly speakers, and school-wide recognition of the birth- 
days of minority political leader j and other important events in American 
race relations. One idee the panel found attractive is to teach students 
about the desegregation controversy in their own community, espacially the 
reasons why the judge or the school board required desegregation. That 
is, what are the facts and issues in the local case, I 

These special programs should not be regarded as substitutes for the 
curricular aspects of the school human relations policy. Furthermore, the 
specifics of the individual special programs may not be as important as 
the fact that their presence symbolizes to students that administrators, 
teachers, and staff have a high regard for positive human relations. The 
more teachers and principils talk about the importance of good human rela- 
tions and behave accordingly, the more impact specific programs are likely 
to have. It is very important that human relations programs begin at kin- 
dergarten (or before where appropriate) because attitudes toward other 
races and cultures may be significantly shaped by the time students are 
10-12 years old. Human relations programs should seek to foster under- 
standing and interaction among different minorities, as well as between 
whites and racial and ethnic minorities. 

Evi dence , Experts on school desegregation are in considerable agree- 
ment on the importance of human relations programs, although they differ 
on how much change they feel can be achieved through them. Most agree 
that interracial and interethnic contact is essential to making substan- 
tial gains. Textbooks are no substitute for more experiential learning. 
All experts agree that human relations programs should begin at the earli- 
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est grade as does the available research on the formation of race-related 
attitudes (Katz f 1976). 

Slavin and Madden (1979) found that assigning pupils to interracial 
teams in the classroom was the most effective of the eight practices they 
studied for improving race relations among students • This practice was 
strongly correlated with positive racial attitudes and behavior for both 
whites and minorities . McConahay (1981) reviewed the experimental studies 
of interracial cooperative teams and found that across a variety of set- 
tings and a number of techniques for setting up the teams, the practice 
produced more positive attitudes and behavior and improved academic 
achievement in some instance*;. (For further discussion of cooperative 
team learning, *ec the strategy which follows.) 

The effects of special programs or curricular materials on race rela- 
tions were not as strong as those for interracial teams, but Slavin and 
Madden (1979) report some association with positive attitudes among 
whites. Crain, Mahard and Narot (1981) found that schools purchasing 
human relations materials had better race relations and the SDC Human Re- 
lations Study (1980) found that special programs directed toward students 
produced improved attitudes and behavior and improved self-concept among 
minority students. This study, the most extensive to date focused on 
human relations, also found that human relations orograms were most effec- 
tive when they were: (a) coordinated with the regular instructional pro- 
gram, (b) increased intergroup contact, and (c) supported by school and 
district officials. 

Illustrative examples. Experts agree that the best types of human 
relations programs are those that are so well integrated with the curricu- 
lum, instructional practices, and extracurricular activities that it is 
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not possible to identify then as being distinct programs. An example of 
an instructional strategy that subtlely involves human relations objec- 
tives is the various types of cooperative learning. However, more visible 
and limited programs can also have positive effects. Gwaltney describes 
student human relations programs that are conducted by a school district 
located in a large eastern industrial and conaercial center where 
minorities comprise 53Z of the student population (Carney, 1979b). iStu- 
dent communication workshops have been organized involving between 2J0 and 
25 students per workshop, some parents, and one or two teachers, and are 
held during the school day at various locations including some outside the 
schools. Students participate in human relations exercises that are de- 
signed to increase trust and reduce threat among themselves and partic- 
ularly among students of different racial and economic backgrounds. 
Teachers who attend are encouraged to continue the workshop exercises in 
the classroom. The court ordered the districts to implement a program in 
Cleveland in which students explore the history of segregation and the 
desegregation suit in that city. But, no evidence on that program 1 s 
effectiveness is yet available* 

In Shaker Heights, Ohio, the school system instituted a number of 
human relations activities for elementary school students. These activi- 
ties included development of a resource room to which white and minority 
students may go for recreation after lessons are completed. The room is 
designed to encourage interracial interaction during play. Another acti- 
vity is a hands-on program sponsored by a local museum. Students of dif- 
ferent races are encouraged to interact in a learning environment outside 
the classroom. 
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Minneapolis secondary school students participate in the formulation 
of human relations guidelines and are involved in planning and conducting 
school-vide lectures and seminars of human relations topics. Over the 
school year, a variety of ethnic observance days are set aside and schools 
participate in programs designed to foster understanding of a number of 
ethnic cultures, not merely black and Hispanic. The Green Circle program 
has been implemented with apparent success in many school systems, includ- 
ing Nashville and New Castle County. 

Provide Opportunities for Cooperative Learning, Including the Use of 
Student Teams, in Desegregated Schools 

One set of techniques widely used to improve student relations, to 
improve the academic achievement of low-achieving children and minimize 
the problems of teaching academically heterogeneous classrooms is 
"cooperative learning." These techniques usually involve the creation of 
teams of students. Each team of roughly four to six scudents represents 
the full range of ethnic groups, ability, and gender in the classroom. 
Academic work is structured so that the children on each team are depen- 
dent on each other but also so that disparity in achievement levels does 
not automatically lead to disparity in contributions \o goal attainment. 
So, for example, one team learning technique (Jigsaw) is structured so 
that each child is given information which all group members need to com- 
plete their work. Another team learning technique (STAD) gives rewards 
for improvement in academic performance, so that students with weak aca- 
demic backgrounds have the potential to contribute as much to the success 
of the team as do the best students. 

The work of Elisabeth Cohen and others (1980) on the Multi-Ability 
Classroom has shown promising results in fostering equal participation and 
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influence in cooperative learning groups* The multiple ability approach 
is designed to counter the effects of status generalisation in academical- 
ly heterogeneous and racially integrated classrooms. Rosenholtz (1977), 
for example, found that children seen as high in reading ability and high 
in status in group reading tasks also have high status in groups with 
tasks that do not require reading. 

There are many varieties of cooperative learning. For example, na- 
tional origin minority children might ser«e as tutors in foreign language 
courses • 

There is a considerable body of evidence which suggests that various 
types of cooperative learning techniques, a) lead to higher than usual 
academic achievement gains for low-achieving students who are involved, 
at.d b) almost always improve relations between majority and minority group 
children. 

One of the advantages of these cooperative learning techniques is 
that they are relatively easy to implement. They can be used by a single 
teacher without requiring the cooperation of other teachers and admini- 
strators. Also, they can be used for only a portion of the school day or 
for only a short period of time over the semester. Finally, they do not 
require a major investment in learning new techniques or in setting up 
administrative procedures. Books and manuals which explain implementation 
procedures are available as are some curriculum materials already orga- 
nised for use by student teams. Some consideration has been given to 
extending the team learning approach to encompass an entire school, with 
classrooms competing as units to achieve academically, improve attendance 
or discipline, etc. To our knowlege this has not yet been done. However, 
the idea seems promising. 
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There is also some reason to believe that less structured forms of 
academic cooperation are helpful in improving race relations. However, 
considerable care needs to be taken in designing such cooperative exper- 
iences so that they do not put low-achieving children at a disadvantage. 
Teachers who understand the basic theory of cooperative team learning are 
more likely to be effective in adapting particular programs to their 
classroom situation. 

Evidence . The research evidence showing positive effects of various 
structured cooperative learning team strategies is strong, although the 
impact of some of these techniques such as Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) 
and Student Teams-Achievement Division (STAD) have been more frequently 
studied than that of others. For recent reviews of research of coopera- 
tive learning techniques see Slavin (1980) and Sharan (1980). Some of the 
studies of cooperative academic teams have been conducted in classrooms 
with Hispanic children as well as Anglos and blacks. The conclusions 
drawn from this work are generally simile to those found in the more 
numerous studies of biracial classrooms. Perhaps because the evidence on 
this issue is so stroug, the national experts interviewed as part of this 
project chose cooperative learning with great frequency as a specific 
means for minimizing discriminatory resegregation within schools. 

The evidence relating to the impact of encouraging academic coopera- 
tion between majority and minority students without employing specific 
well-tested team techniques like those described above is less clear. 
Yet i it is strongly suggestive of a positive impact. The U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights (1976) found support for this strategy as a means of re- 
ducing resegregation. Two recent large correlational studies also suggest 
a positive effect of academic cooperation on race relations. Slavin and 
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Madden (1979) found that assigning black and white students to work 
together on academic tasks was quite consistently related to positive out* 
comes on six different indications of students' interracial attitudes and 
behavior* Similar findings about positive benefits of team-organised 
schools is reported by Damico, Green and Bell-Nathaniel (1981) . In addi- 
tion, recent studies have suggested that Cooperative intergroup contact in 
the classroom may improve at least some children's self-concept (System 
Development Corporation, 1980) and attitudes toward school, especially for 
blacks (Damico, Green & Bell-Nathaniel, 1981). 

Several studies provide evidence that the multiple ability interven- 
tion helps to equalize status and participation in small mixed-ability 
groups of both single-race and multiracial composition (Stulac, 1975; 
Cohen, 1979; Rosenholtz, 1980). In addition, low-achieving minority 
students have been found to exhibit more active learning behavior in 
classrooms (Cohen, 1980; Ahmadjian-Baer, 1981). There is no evidence on 
the relationship of the behavioral changes to achievement outcomes in the 
multi-ability environment* 

Although these studies suggest the positive impact of a variety of 
classroom procedures which encourage cooperative intergroup contact, there 
is research which suggests that several factors may influence just how 
effective such contact is in improving race relations* Specifically, some 
studies by Blanchard and his colleagues (1975) show that the positive 
iujpact of cooperation is greatest when the group succeeds. Also, other 
research suggests that whites are more attracted to blacks who perform 
competently in a group situation. These lines of research, combined with 
research by Cohen and her associates, indicate that careful attention 
should be paid to structuring cooperative learning so that situations are 
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not created in which the participation and status of different groups are 
very unequal. 

Illustrative Examples . The techniquec for cooperative learning that 
are most widely discussed are: 

Teams-Games-Tournament . Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) is built around 
two major components: 4-5 member student teams, and instruc- 
tional tournaments. The teams are the cooperative element of 
TGT. Students are assigned to teams according to a procedure 
that maximises heterogeneity of ability levels, sex, and race. 
The primary function of the team is to prepare its members to do 
well in the tournament. Following an initial class presentation 
by the teachers, the teams are given worksheets covering academ- 
ic material similar to that to be included in the tournament. 
Teamnates study >gether and quiz each other to be sure that all 
team members are prepared. 

After the team practice session, team members must demon- 
strate their learning in the tournament, which is usually held 
once a week. For the tournament, students are assigned to three 
person "tournament tables." The assignment is done so that com- 
petition at each table will be fair— the highest three students 
in past performances are assigned to Table 1, the next three to 
Table 2, and so on. At the tables, the students compete on 
simple academic games covering content that has been presented 
in class by the teacher and on the worksheets. Students at the 
tournament tables are competing as representatives of their 
teams, and the score each student earns at his or her tournament 
table is added into an overall team score. Because students are 
assigned to ability-homogeneous tournament tables, each student 
has an equal chance of contributing a maximum score to his or 
her team, as the first place scorer at every table brings the 
same number of points to his or her team. Following the tourna- 
ment , the teacher prepares a newsletter which recognises suc- 
cessful teams and first place scorers. While team assignments 
always remain the same, tournament table assignments are changed 
for every tournament according to a system that maintains equal- 
ity of past performance at each table. For a complete descrip- 
tion of Teams-Games-Tournament, see Slavin (1978). 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions . Student Teams-Achievement Di- 
visions (STAD) uses the same 4-5 member heterogeneous teams used 
in TGT, but replaces the games and tournaments with simple, 
15-minute quizzes, which students take after studying in their 
teams. The quiz scores are translated into team scores using a 
system called "achievement divisions." The quiz scores of the 
highest six students in past performance are compared, and the 
top scorer in this group (the achievement division) earns eight 
points for his or her team, tha second scorer earns six points, 
etc. Then the quiz scores of the next highest six students in 
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past performance are compared, and so on* In this way, student 
scores are compared only with those of an ability-homogeneous 
reference group instead of the entire class, A "bumping" proce- 
dure changes division assignments from week to week to maintain 
equality. Students know only their own division assignments; 
they do not interact in any way with the other members of their 
division. The achievement division feature maintains the 
equality of opportunity for contributions to the team score as 
in TGT. A complete description of STAD appears in Slavin 
(1978). 

Jigsaw . In Jigsaw, students are assigned to small heterogeneous 

teams, as in TGT and STAD. Academic material is broken into as 
many sections as there are team members. For example, a biogra- 
phy might be broken into "early years," "schooling," "first 
accomplishments," etc. The students study their sections with 
members of other teams who have the same sections. Then they 
return to their teams and teach their sections to the other team 
members. Finally, all team members are quizzed on the entire 
unit. The quiz scores contribute to individual grades, not to a 
team score as in TGT and STAD. In this sense, the Jigsaw tech- 
nique may be seen as high in task interdependence but low in 
reward interdependence, as individual performances do not con- 
tribute directly to a group goal. In the Jigsaw technique, 
individual performances contribute to others' individual goals 
only; since the group is not rewarded as a group, there is no 
formal group goal. However, because t\e positive behavior of 
each team member (learning the sections) helps the other group 
members to be rewarded (because they need each others' informa- 
tion), the essential dynamics of the cooperative reward struc- 
ture are present. 

Slavin (1978) constructed a modification of Jigsaw called 
Jigsaw II. In Jigsaw II, students all read the same material 
but focus on separate topics. The students from different teams 
who have the same topics meet to discuss their topics, and then 
return to teach them to their teammates. The team members then 
take a quiz, and the quiz scores are used to form team scores as 
in STAD. Thus, Jigsaw II involves less task interdependence and 
more reward interdependence than Jigsaw. 

Small-Group Teaching . Small-Group Teaching is a general organiza- 
tional plan for the classroom rather than a specific technique. 
It places considerable emphasis on group decision-making, inclu- 
ding assignment of group members of tasks, and on individual 
contributions that make up a group product rather than a less 
well-defined group task. Cooperative rewards are not well- 
specified; students are simply asked to cooperate to achieve 
group goals (Slavin, 1980). 

Multiple-Ability Classroom . Mixed-ability groups are assigned 

cooperative learning tasks which require a number of abilities 
and do not exclusively rely on reading, writing, and computation 
skills. In addition, students are prepared for the task by 
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discussing the range of abilities it requires and are instructed 
that while no group member will possess all of the necessary 
skills, every member will be able to contribute at least one. 
The multiple ability assignments may be preceded by Expectation 
Training in which low-status students are prepared for special 
tasks which they then teach to other students (Cohen, 1980). 

These various cooperative learning techniques are i.n place in hur 
dreds of school systems throughout the county. The STAD procedure v ~ 
been endorsed by the U.S. Department of Education as an "idea thai, works." 
Detailed information about this program, and help in adopting it, is 
available from the National Diffusion l.<*twork, U.S. Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20203. 
Peer Tutoring Can be a Strategy for Dealing with Achievement Diversity 

The most conmon peer tutoring model is cross-age tutoring, in which 
older children teach younger children, both usually low-achieving stu- 
dents. Peer tutoring can be used, however, within age groups and for stu- 
dents of all levels of ability. The rationale is that the tutee will 
benefit from the additional individual help, and the tutor will also learn 
more through teaching and preparation for teaching. An additional ratio- 
nale is that cross-age interracial tutoring can be used in integrated 
heterogeneous (e.g., multi-age, non-graded) classrooms, not only to accom- 
modate diverse achievement levels but also to foster improved race rela- 
tions (Gartner, Kohler & Riessmm, 1971). 

Evidence . Considerable evidence exists of cognitive and affective 
gains for older, low-achieving tutors « Evidence of comparable effects for 
tutees is more equivocal. Some studies show positive academic and attitu- 
dinal changes for both tutor and tutee, while others have found that the 
benfits for the former do not also accrue in same measure to the latter 
(Devin-Sheehan, Feldman & Allen, 1976). 
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While positive results have been found for both black and white sair— 
race pairs, very few studies have examined mixed-race pairs. One that did 
so found that cross-race tutoring produced greater interracial interaction 
and acceptance for both tutor and tutee, although there were no signifi- 
cant gains in achievement (Devin-Sheehan, et al . , 1976). 
Eliminate the Grouping of Students in Separate Classes by Ability in 
Elementary School 

Students are separated by ability level for some or all of their in- 
struction in most American schools. In elementary schools, one practice 
is to assign students to classrooms at a particular grade level based upon 
ability. Ability is usually measured by standardized tests, grades, and 
teacher reports. This practice should be eliminated in schools that seek 
to desegregate effectively. Another form of "academic segregation" is the 
division of children wi>;hin a class into recognizable ability groups. The 
practice can, if the groups are more or less permanent and are continued 
across subjects, be as dysfunctional as ability grouping by classroom. 
Indeed they may be more damaging because they reinforce stereotypes and 
student self-devaluation. However, grouping for instruction in particular 
subjects for portions of the school day should not necessarily be elimi- 
nated. 

Evi dence . The evidence is clear that these assignment practices tend 
to segregate students by race (Findley & Bryan, 1971; Mills & Bryan, 
1976). The reason is that ability measures, such as standardized tests, 
sort students by socioeconomic status and race. Teacher reports and 
grades are also biased by assumptions related to race and socioeconomic 
status. The evidence is also clear 'what this assignment pattern does not 
improve achievement for low ability or high ability groups (Findley & 
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Bryan, 1971; Epstei , 1980; and others). This generalisation seems to 
apply even to very low achieving students, assuming that students experi- 
ence good teaching. One major study, for example, found that in three out 
of four schools studied, students in need of compensatory educatiou who 
were "mains t reamed/ 1 did better than those in special classes and in the 
fourth there was no difference between the groups (National Institute of 
Education, 1978). Further, the achievement and self-esteem of low-ability 
students generally seem to be harmed by grouping. Race relations cannot 
be improved when students are separated in segregated classrooms or groups 
for instruction. The evidence is also clear that teachers prefer classes 
with a limited range of ability if they are assigned to groups of students 
with high or average ability but not if they are assigned to classes with 
low ability (Findley & Bryan, 1971). It is the > # *rity of ability 
grouping with teachers that has guaranteed its coutinuation and not its 
obvious instructional value. Despite Gabe Kaplan's flair with the sweat- 
hogs in Welcome Back Rotter , there is little evidence that teachers with 
the greatest experience and teaching ability are assigned to low-ability 
classes. 

Empirical research reported by Epstein (19801 shows that eliminating 
tracking in the elementary schools will have little effect on achievement 
scores but that flexible grouping (allowing for status change) and other 
organizational structures (active-learning and equal status programs) have 
positive effects on black students' achievement. 

Examine Carefully Any Within-Classroom Ability Groups That Do Not Change 

More than three-fourths of elementary school teachers group children 
for reading and mathematics. Often children grouped on the basis of one 
skill (usually rear' ^g), are kept in these groups for other subjects and 
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classroom activities and this may be quite inappropriate. Schools should 
examine such grouping practices carefully to determine whether they are 
flexible. Is it possible for children to move up? Do they, in fact, 
improve and move up to higher ability-level groups? 

Ev idence . Within-class grouping for reading and math based upon 
standardised measures of ability or based upon experiences a child first 
brings to kindergarten or first grade usually segregates students by race 
vithin groups in the classroom. %i thin-class grouping by ability for 
reading and math is not clearly superior to other methods of organizing a 
classroom, though this depends on the extent of heterogeneity. Epstein 
(1980) found that black students did better in less resegregative 
programs; they benefitted from participation in equal status learning 
programs and from flexible grouping. 

Teachers prefer ability grouping because it limits the range of stu- 
Jent experience and knowledge (which they call ability) with which they 
must contend at any one time. The need to continually re-examine the 
rigidity of grouping procedures is underscored by the finding that teach- 
ers who express low support for integration are more likely to use homo- 
geneous grouping strategies than those who support it (Epstein, 1980; 
Gerard & Miller, 1975). The evidence on impact of within-class grouping 
on race relations is inconclusive. Schofield (1981) suggests that this is 
due to the variety of ways in which in-class groups may be used. In gen- 
eral, however, race relations are improved by interracial contact and 
seldom improve in the absence of such contact (McConahay, 1981). 

The dangers of such within-class grouping are that decisions made 
about a child's ability are made very early in the school career (grades K 
or 1) and are simply honored by each succeeding teacher providing little 
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chance for change. If those decisions are unexamined by teachers, princi- 
pals, parents or children, they become self-fulfilling prophecies. This 
possibility is strengthened by the observation that students who have been 
classified as less able may receive less instructional time, attention and 
material than more able students (Rist, 1970; Oakes, 1980; Green & 
Griff ore, 1978). 

Eliminate Rigid and Inflexible Tracking and Grouping in Secondary Schools 
Two types of grouping occur at the high school level. One is a form 
of ability grouping, sometimes called leveling, in which courses such as 
English and mathematics have different levels of difficulty. The other 
arrangement, usually called tracking, refers to a differentiated curricu- 
lum. There are usually three tracks: college preparatory, vocational, 
and general. Leveling should be limited, flexible, and determined for 
each subject separately. Students and parents should be allowed to choose 
the level of work for the student after recommendations from school 
personnel. Tracking should be flexible, with students allowed to choose 
fr^r both college preparatory and vocational courses. Students should not 
'iave to declare for the college preparatory or vocational track so that 
they have separate criteria to meet for graduation depending upon track 
membership, and that might exclude them from post-high school options. 

Evidence . The evidence is clear that leveling and tracking tend to 
segregate by race with bljck, Hispanic and foreign-born students over- 
represented in lower levels and in vocational and general tracks (Har- 
nischfeger & Wiley, 1980). Larkins and Oldham (1976) indicate that level- 
ing and tracking not only resegregate students while they are in their 
leveled or tracked classes, but that they affect students 1 schedules for 
all other classes. This leads to resegregation in classes not consciously 
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tracked. Local interviews confirm the existence of this problem. The 
experts interviewed suggested that schools eliminate grouping by ability 
and allow students to choose freely among vocational or college prepara- 
tory courses without bavin* to declare themselves in a particular track. 
Grouping, although not necessary to good instruction, is, however, ex- 
tremely popular. Its abolition may be impossible to achieve in the near 
term. 

The empirical avidc 2 of the impact of tracking and leveling on race 
relations is quite mixed, but generally it suggests that the impact is 
negative. Grain, Mahard and Nar.it (1981) find that ability grouping in 
newly desegregated southern junior and senior high schools (meaning sort- 
ing English and other basic classes by ability vrtiile leaving electives, 
gym, and other courses heterogeneously grouped) tends to have harmful ef- 
fects on achievement but beneficial effects on race relations, and that 
ability grouping in elementary school has harmful effects on both. 

The evidence or the impact of grouping or leveling on achievement at 
the secondary level is the same as that at the elementary level— negative 
impact on low-ability groups (which have high concentrations of minority 
children in desegregated districts) and no consistently positive impact on 
high ability groups (P 3an, 1981). The results of studies are extremely 
mixed and seem much more likely to be related to teacher behavior, 
student-teacher interaction and the structure of the instructional process 
within groups ather than the grouping itself. There is a limit to tha 
diversity that classroom teachers can handle. Without expertise in class- 
room management and knowledge of instructional strategies most appropriate 
for heterogeneous classes, extreme student diversity will defeat mo.it 
teachers and **he learning needs of students will not be met (Everteon, 
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Sanford & Earner, 1981). A recent analysis of leveling by Oakes (1980) 
indicates less time is spent on instruction in low levels and teachers 
have lower expectations for homework, "Teacher clarity" and "teacher 
enthusiasm" were found in greater proportions in high-level rather than 
low-level classes. Although it is widely believed that leveling and 
tracking keep middle class whites in desegregated schools, there is no 
evidence to support this contention. In fact, almost all school systems 
use the practice, including those with high levels of white flight.. 

National experts were nearly unanimous in rejecting ability grouping 
or urging extremely restricted use of ability grouping at all levels of 
instruction. Similarly, the consensus literature generally attributes 
detrimental effects to ability grouping and tracking. 
School Officials, Staff and Teachers Receive Training in and Develo p 
Explicit Policies and Procedures for Identifying and Placing Students 
in Special Curriculum in Non-Discriminatory Ways 

This strategy calls for school officials, staff and teachers to be 
trained in assessment procedures that will reduce the disproportionate as- 
signment of minority students to special curriculum (EMR for example) and 
further, that school systems develop explicit policies governing such 
placements. For example, students with limited English proficiency should 
not be tested in English. Moreover, schools should seek linguistically 
and culturally relevant information and advice in order to reach informed 
decisions regarding special education placement of national origin minor** 
ity students. 

Evidence . Systematic research on the effects of alternative assess- 
ment procedures on the classification of minority students is virtually 
nonexistent. An application of Mercer's technique (1973) did produce a 
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reduction in the identification of Hispanic children in California at re- 
tarded. The use of learning potential assessment has led Budoff (1972) to 
conclude that a large number of IQ-defined retardates do have learning 
ability and are not mentally retarded but educationally retarded. 
Hargrove and his colleagues (1981) found that schools in which the refer- 
ral process was more consultative referred fever students for testing, but 
there was no systematic effect on race of referrals. Studies of the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 (Stearns, Green & David, 1980) and similar 
state legislation (Weatherly, 1979) indicate that the interdisciplinary 
procedures dictated by the law are widely used, but the relationship of 
these practices to placement decisions is not known. There is evidence, 
however, of strong bureaucratic constraints on the deliberations of 
interdisciplinary teams; they frequently reach professional consensus 
before parents are involved and consider only a narrow range of service 
options (Weatherly, 1979). 

There is clear evidence that testing of bilingual children in their 
primary language has a positive effect on their performance. When the 
plaintiffs in the Diana case ( Diana v. State Board of Education , 
1970) — nine children classified as EMR—were retested in Spanish, only two 
of them scored below the IQ cutoff for EMR, and the lowest score was only 
3 points below the cutoff. 

Mackler (1974) calls for an assessment team approach (inter-disci- 
plinary model) to prevent the segregation of minority students. Both lo- 
cal and national experts emphasised the importance of this strategy. The 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1976) report is also a source of support 
for this strategy. 
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Illustrative examples . A variety of alternative assessment proce- 
dures have been developed that are intended to reduce reliance on standar- 
dised intelligence tests. These include, but are not limited to, the fol- 
lowing: 

1) Criterion-referenced assessment describes a child's test perfor- 
mance in terms of level of mastery of specific skills, rather 
than in comparison with a normative distribution. It is a method 
of test interpretation rather than a type of test; no normative 
or peer-referenced implications are drawn. Examples of crite- 
rion-referenced assessment include "mastery testing" (Mayo, 1979) 
and "domain-referenced testing 11 (Mitko & Hsu, 1974). 

2) Learning potential assessment uses a test-teach-retest paradigm 
in order to assess the child's actual learning ability and stra- 
tegy. The Learning Potential Assessment Device (Feuerstein, 
1979, p. 17) is accompanied by Instrumental Enrichment, educa- 
tional techniques designed to "enhance development in the very 
area of cognitive deficiency that have been identified by the 
LPAD" (Haywood, 1977, p. 17). 

3) Interdisciplinary assessment combines the perspectives of a vari- 
ety of professionals who have worked with the child, including 
the child's classroom teacher. Under P.L. 94-142, the parents 
are also included, as well as the child when appropriate. The 
rationale is that multiple sources of information about the 
child's behavior in a variety of settings will reduce reliance on 
test scores in making placement decisions and thereby reduce 
minority disproportion (Mackler, 1974). 

4) The consultation model prescribed by Johnson (1976) is not a 
method of psychologial assessment but rather a process by which 
the necessity of testing is determined. The school psychologist 
consults with the referring teacher and other school personnel 
to devise ways of working with the child in the regular class- 
room, and continues with testing only if these strategies are not 
effective. The rationale is that in many cases a teacher's re- 
ferral may be a request for help and should not automatically be 
interpreted as a step toward special education placement. 

5) The System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) inte- 
grates several approaches to non-discriminatory assessment in an 
attempt to control for different sources of bias. The SOMPA, 
developed by Mercer and Lewis (1978), adopts pluralistic norms 
for standardisation, includes an ecological assessment of adap- 
tive behavior, and uses the interdisciplinary process with empha- 
sis on parent involvement. Although its psychometric batis re- 
mains controversial, the SOMPA represents the best organised mo- 
del of non-discriminatory assessment available at this time 
(Cook, 1979). 
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Cominti , P.L. 94-142 (federal legislation) demands that "testing 
and evaluation materials and procaduras uaad for tha purposas of evalua- 
tion and placement of handicapped children oust be selected and admini- 
stered so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory" (112a, 
530-b). U.S. District Court Judge Peckham (San Francisco, 1972) ruled in 
Larry P. v. Riles that "Individual intelligence tests could not be used in 
the decision making process to place black children in EMR classes." 
Establish Clear and Consistent Expectations for Student Behavior in Eac h 
School 

During the initial year of desegregation, some students are in new 
buildings with different expectations for behavior. When expectations are 
ambiguous and when they are applied inconsistently, students are confused 
and sometimes angered. The increase in minority suspensions following de- 
segregation may occur in part because minority students are more often 
moved into previously white schools than white students are moved into 
previously all minority schools. Minority students are thus required to 
adapt or to assimilate into a different set of rules or a different cul- 
ture. 

Special attention to cooperative, open development of a set of be- 
havior expectations at each school building during the initial period of 
desegregation may reduce disproportionate minority suspensions. This 
does not mean that writing a new code of conduct in which the rules are 
uniform in all schools is sufficient. The key point here is that minority 
end majority parents, and students together with teachers under the 
leadership of the principal, must cotre to some common agreement about the 
way everyone is expected to behave in the school. That agreement about 
expectations must be communicated to everyone in the school, including 
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teachers. If the approach taken is one of understanding differences in 
acceptable behavior rather than one of total assimilation of minortcy 
children into the majority expectations, then minority suspensions are 
likely to be reduced. 

Evidence . The qualitative literature supports this as an important 
way of reducing misbehavior for all students during desegregation. 
National experts support this position and emphasize early notification of 
parents when infractions occur. Gottfredson and Daiger'a (1979) analysis 
of data from 600 schools provide strong support for this approach. Spe- 
cifically, this study finds that order will increase if schools; 

1. Develop schools of smaller size, where teachers have extensive 
responsibility for and contact with a limited number of students 
in several aspects of their education, and where steps are taken 
to ensure adequate resources for instruction. 

2. Administer schools in ways that are clear, explicit and firm. 

3. Promote cooperation between teachers and administrators especial- 
ly with respect to school policies and sanctions for disruptive 
behavior. 

4. Develop school rules that are fair, clear, and well publicized 
and apply the rules in ways that are firm, consistent, persistent 
and even-handed. 

Research by Emmer, Zverston and Anderson (1979) emphasizes the importance 
of establishing and enforcing classroom and school norms early in the 
school year. 

Analyze Carefully the Reasons for Disproportionate Minority Suspensions 

Students are suspended from school for a wide variety of reasons. 
Minority students are almost always suspended in disproportionate numbers 
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in relation to their percentage in the school or district. Minority sus- 
pensions frequently increase immediately after implementation of a deseg- 
regation order particularly in previously all white schools. This 
suggests that their use may be an attempt to limit the impact of 
desegregation and resegregation. 

While some infractions are objectively measured, such as truancy, 
possession of drugs or weapons and the like, many, such as disrespectful 
behavior, insubordinatioa and dress violations require personal judgments 
by school officials. Most of the questions raised about unfair 
disciplinary actions are raised with respect to sanctions for these 
ill-defined offenses. 

Schools should keep records "on suspension including the reason for 
the suspension, the teacher or staff person involved, and the race and sex 
of the student involved. This allows the school principal, parents and 
others to analyse the reasons for suspension by race and sex, and to 
determine if particular teachers or staff people have problems needing 
attention. Until the leadership in a school understands the causes of 
disproportionate minority suspension in that school at that time, solu- 
tions are impossible. 

Not very many districts and schools conduct such analysis on their 
own without outside pressure. It is viewed as threatening, but it is es- 
sential to understanding disproportionate minority suspension and identi- 
fying solutions for the problem. 

Ev idence . The reported associations of lack of support for desegre- 
gation with perceptions of increased discipline problems (Peretti, 1976) 
and reports by school officials we interviewed that communication problems 
contribute to increased discipline problems, underscore the importance of 
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monitoring subsequent to desegregation. In some cases, where detailed 
records have been kept, minority students have been found to be suspended 
more often for "subjective" offenses and for less serious offenses than 
their majority peers (Foster, 1977; Study Group on Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools, 1978). Columbus, Ohio, at the order of the court, has 
undertaken careful analysis of suspension and other data. The Columbus 
plan has been operating for two years. Second year data show slightly 
more suspensions, but the racial disproportion has been reduced from year 
one* Cleveland analyzed suspensions by reason and race (Raeser, 1979a), 
but did not use the data in rewriting their code. 
Limit the Number of Offenses for Which Suspension and Expulsion Can 
Be Used 

Suspensions are used extensively in American schools, generally for 
behavior that is not considered dangerous to persons or property. As many 
as half of all suspensions are for violations of attendance policy. The 
widely varying suspension rates among schools, sometimes schools with 
similar student bodies in the saire city, suggest considerable discretion 
exercised in the choice of this technique for dealing with student 
infractions. 

Student advocates such as the Children* 1 Defense Fund (CDF), the 
South Eastern Public Education Project (SEPEP), and professional associa- 
tions such as the National Education Association (NEA), the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (AASA), all agree that the overall numbers 
of suspensions ought to be reduced. All of these organizations have 
recommendations for the proper way to do this. 
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One easy place to begin is to prune suspendable offenses from a dis- 
trict's discipline code. Most districts have a laundry list of 15-25 of- 
fenses. Eliminating suspension for truancy, tardiness and other absence- 
related offenses is a first step. A second category of offends for which 
suspension should be limited are vague ones such as "failure to comply 
with authority." Spell it out or .throw it out. 

Illustrative examples . Sample codes are available from the following 
organisations: 

Children's Defense Fund Citizen's Council for Ohio Schools 1520 

New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 517 The Arcade 

Washington, D.C. 20026 Cleveland, OH 44114 

Harvard Center for Law National Education Association 

and Education 1201 16th Street, N. . 

6 Appian Way, 3rd Floor Washington, D.C. 20036 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

South Eastern Public National Association of Secondary 

Education Project School Principals 

1338 Main Street 1904 Association Drive 

Columbia, SC 29201 Reston, VA 22091 

American Association of School Administrators 
1801 N. Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 

Create Alternative In-School Programs in Lieu of Suspensions 

When suspensions are disproportionately minority, they have the 
effect of resegregating students outside of schools and where minority 
students make up a relatively small proportion of a school, suspensions 
may also resegregate schools. If in-school suspension removes substantial 
numbers of minority students from regular classes to in-school discipline 
programs, these alternatives may themselves contribute to resegregation. 
Regardless of its effect on resegregation, however, suspensions are to be 
avoided whenever possible. The absence of alternatives to suspension may 
make teachers and administrators reluctant to suspend disruptive students. 
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Both disruption and disproportionate suspensions defeat the purposes of 
desegregation and result in a loss of public and parent support for the 
school system. 

Effective in-school programs in lieu of suspensions in desegregated 
schools have five important characteristics: 

a. Th*y identify the individual problem that led to the misbeha- 
vior; 

b. They provide assistance* support, encouragement or active inter- 
vention for solving the problem (this Includes help for teachers 
and students— sometimes teachers have problems dealing with par- 
ticular kinds of student behavior); 

c. They actively work at helping the student keep up with academic 
work or help him or her to catch up if they are behind; 

d. They reduce dramatically or eliminate totally the number of out- 
of-school suspensions; and 

e. They do not resagregate students within the school. 

There are several types of alternative programs. Not all of them 
always meet the five characteristics of an effective program, but they can 
if implemented properly. They are called student referral centers, 
time-one rooms, in-school suspensions (ISS), pupil problem teams, 
counseling and guidance programs, Saturday and evening schools, and other 
names. Just establishing one of these programs will not guarantee a 
reduction in disproportionate minority suspensions since the causes of the 
disproportion in the particular school must be understood and addressed by 
one or more of these programs. 

* 

Evidence . Use of alternatives to suspensions is, a growing phenomenon 
but evaluation data tend not to be very complete or to address fully the 
impact on resegregation of students. Many programs point to reduced use 
of out-of-school suspension as a result of implementing an alternative 
(National Institute of Education, 1979, pp. 80, 100; Bader, 1978). There 
is also evidence of low recidivism in some programs; N1E (1979) describes 
s counseling program in which fewer than 12% of participants have been 
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subsequently suspended, and an ISS center in which 93Z had neither been 
suspended nor returned to ISS (pp. 98, 100). Even without a reduction in 
racial disparity, a reduction in numbers of students suspended should 
reduce resegregation. 

Indications of reduced minority disproportion in suspension rates are 
few, even though this issue has been a major factor in recognition of "the 
suspension problem" that led to the establishment of many alternative 
programs (Garibaldi, 1979). The Dallas schools report a black suspension 
rate of close to 40Z, the proportion of black enrollment, after the insti- 
tution of ISS programs under a court order (Cotton, 1978). In Jefferson 
Parish, Louisiana, four out of five middle schools in Which an "interven- 
tion room" was established reduced their minority suspensions by 28Z while 
in the unserved schools, minority suspensions increased by 292 (National 
Institute of Education, 1979, p. 84). The PASS (Positive Alternatives to 
Suspensions) program in Fiasllas County, Florida reduced suspensions or 
held them constant while an increase was observed in control group 
schools; after the program was introduced in all Pinellas County high 
schools, the number of suspensions was cut by more than half. 

ISS program administrators and observers continue to express concern 
about the degree of racial isolation and disproportion in the alternative 
programs themselves. Amez (1978, pp. 33-34) cites the Louisville system 
as an example in which referrals to a separate school program were over- 
whelmingly black while those to an in-school progxam were mostly white. 
Amove and Strout (1980) observed similar situations in other large 
cities. Participants in the NIE conference observed that ISS enters 
could become just as disproportionately minority in composition as were 
out-of-school suspensions. These programs can become identified as 
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"minority programs/' especially when they involve a voluntary transfer to 
an alternative school (Williams, in NIE, p. 18). 

Il lustrative examples . The Positive Alternatives to Suspension 
(PASS) program in Pinellas County, Florida, is widely publicized. It 
includes regular classroom instruction in human rela ions, basic encounter 
groups for students and staff, parent training, and school and home "sur- 
vival courses'* for students with behavior problems %Bailey, 1978). Other 
effective programs are described in Creative Discipline, a periodical 
published by SEPEP, and by First and Mizell (1980). (See also Foster's 
Hillsborough County Study, 1977; NIE In-school Alternatives to suspension 
report , April 1979; Kaeser, 1979b) 

Desegregated Secondary Schools Should Ensure Desegregated Student 
Governments 

It is important that the formal lenders of the school be representa- 
tive of the racial and ethnic groups of the school. Student government 
can play an important role in establishing a favorable racial climate in 
the school. However, in newly desegregated schools, elections may become 
racial referenda with bloc voting that prevents members of the school's 
smaller racial or ethnic group from obtaining suats in the government. 
The principal should act in this situation to make it clear to the student 
body that a one-race student government is unacceptable. 

Pr^cipals have used a variety of techniques to ensure that student 
government is desegregated. Some have replaced the conventional student 
council with a . ;iethnic student committee with a fixed number of seats 
for each group. Others have required electioua to be among slates of can- 
didates, each slate representative of the school's racial mix. Some prin- 
cipals have simply announced that they will not approve any elections 
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which do not remit in a multiethnic grcup of officers. Any of these 
techniques could work. (We do not recommend proportional representation 
systems of voting, which encourage minority voting for one's own group and 
generally result in confusion.) 

fcl* m of multiracial student governments is a necessary first 
step, but by itself it is not a panacea. In particular, the election of a 
minority class president in a majority-white school is not evidence that 
any of the school's racial problems are solved. 

Evidence . The studies by Grain, Mahard, and Narot (1981) and by 
Forehand and Ragosta (1976) present evidence that integration of the stu- 
dent elite is a valuable desegregation technique. Case studies reported 
in Rist (1979) support this idea. 

Illustrative example . In Charlotte-Mecklenburg, administrators 
established a 6-3 representation of white and black students tor student 
government councils. The school board rejected the administration 1 a plan 
but the students themselves subsequently Adopted the same plan. Student 
race relations in that system hav* been widely reported as exemplary. 
Desegregated Secondary Schools Should Have a Student Human Relations 
Committee 

Many southern communities created biracial citizen committees to deal 
with local racial issues. While they were advisory bodies with no formal 
power, the> nevertheless often were able to intervene in racial issues and 
resolve them before they reached flash point temperature. 

Many high schools in Jxe South have done the same thing with a stu- 
dent committee, called a bi/multi-racial committee or a human relations 
committee. These groups receive information and complaints from other 
students, and transmit to the administration information about problems 
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and recomendations for theif solution. They also organise human rela- 
tions activities, organise special projects, and provide rumor control. 
In many cases, they are given credit for preventing a racial confronta- 
tion; and When a crisis does occur, there are a ready-made source of 
rained student leadership to help mediate it. 

Bi-racial comnittees, multi-racial committees in school systems with 
significant numbers of NOM students, and human relations committees are 
sometimes elected, sometimes appointed by the student government, and 
sometimes appointed by the principal. In some cases the officers elected 
and the other committee members are volunteers. 

Evidence . Porehand and Ragosta (1976) conclude that student human 
relations committees contribute to the effectiveness of desegregated high 
schools. Crain, Mahard and Narot (1981) present evidence in support of 
this proposition. 

Desegregated Schools Should Maximise Opportunities for Stude nt Participa- 
tion in Integrated Extracurricular Activities 

It is veil known that good race relations can best be brought about 
by personal contact between white and minority students in an atmosphere 
of cooperation toward a common goal. This means that for a desegregated 
junior high school and secondary school, the extracurricular activities 
program may be a central mechanism for creating true integration. *lot 
only will a strong extracurricular activities program strengthen school 
race relations, but the improved student morale could spill over into im- 
provements in achievement as well. 

Schools must do two things: they must offer enough different kinds 
of extracurricular activities to involve virtually every student, and they 
must work to ensure that all these activities are integrated. To do this, 
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schools Bust assign stiff tins to extracurricular activities and wist plan 
their program carefully to minimise organizations which will appeal to 
only one group, or organisations which elect their own membership on dif- 
fuse grounds (such as overall "popularity") which will often be racially 
biased. The principal must monitor the extracurricular program carefully. 
In a desegregated school, there must be adequate transportation to allow 
students to remain after school. This may be expensive, but the potential 
benefits seem substantial. Alternately, some schools have scheduled a 
time period during the school day for extracurricular activities. Since 
few teachers have special training in the management of extracurricular 
programs, inservice training is important. 

The capacity for some types of extracurricular activities needs to be 
established by the school system early. For example, schools without 
string programs in early grades are not likely to have desegregated 
orchestras. 

Extracurricular programs that most need strengthening are: 

1. Female athletics programs. There is reason to believe that 
minority girls have a particularly difficult time being in- 
tegrated within desegregated schools. 

2. Programs for junior high school students 

3. Intramural athletics in larger schools 

4. Interest-clubs: (electronics, automotive, foreign language, 
clothing, computers, bowling) 

5. Service organisations (volunteer groups for in-school or 
out-of-school programs). These must be controlled to pre- 
vent them from becoming "prestige" clubs. 
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6, Human relations groups. 

These can be made more effective if a socially and ethnically repre- 
sentative group of the school's participants are involved in planning, 
developing and supporting extracurricular activities. Doing so may reduce 
the occurrence of one-race activities. 

A strong extracurricular activities program will also work to build 
community support for desegregated schools. It involves the parents in 
the school through assistance in activities and attending games and con- 
certs, it is a good source of media attention, and it provides opportuni- 
ties for students to make contact with adults (through, for example, rais- 
ing money). However, extracurricular activities often become resegregated 
unless efforts are made to prevent this from happening. 

Evidence . There is also some empirical evidence that minorities are 
underrepresented in extracurricular activities. Theory and research sug- 
gest that participation in extracurricular activities, especially in those 
activities requiring cooperation (such as athletic teams or music groups), 
can have a strong positive impact on intergroup relations. The theoreti- 
cal work is derived from researchers such as Allport (1954) and Sherif 
(1958) who argue that cooperation can lead tc improved intergroup rela- 
tions. The empirical work is exemplified by Slavin and Madden 's (1979) 
study showing that participation in interracial athletic teams is associ- 
ated with positive intergroup relations. Crain, Mahard and Harot (1981) 
show a number of positive benefits associated with high levels of extra- 
curricular participation, and find that achievement is higher in schools 
with strong programs. 
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Two sources in the qualitative literature support this strategy 
(Southern Regional Council, 1973, 1979), as a way to foster more effective 
desegregation. The consensus literature is nearly unanimous in its sup- 
port for this strategy (Smith, Downs & Lachman, 1979; Forehand & Ragosta, 
1976; Murphy, 1980). The experts we interviewed provide considerable sup- 
port for this strategy but do not link it directly or solely to the reduc- 
tion of resegregation. 

On the issue of how to develop extracurricular programs, 86X of our 
interviewees report some form of post-implementation covnunity involvement 
ranging from in-achool committees to district-wide committees* Forty- 
three percent reported these committee efforts were effective in producing 
student acceptance of desegregation from which we may infer that resegre- 
gation was reduced. 

Illustrative examples . Shaker Heights, Ohio will not fund or other- 
wise support extracurricular activities that are not racially integrated. 
Some schools have converted the homeroom period into a social group acti- 
vity. One school grouped entering ninth graders together with a teacher 
into a homeroom period end left the group and teacher together for the 
four years of high school. Each homeroom was ethnically balanced and con- 
ducted various social activities over the four years. There was consider- 
able resistance to this program from some teachers who felt unskilled in 
groupwork. 



Some school systems have emphasised the importance of extracurricular 
activities by taking them as an indication of the success of their overall 
efforts. For example, in Stockton, student participation if used as a 
measure of evaluation of integrative results of desegregation (Carter, 



1979). 
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Establishing Multiethnic In- School Parent and Teacher Committees to 
Provide Counseling and to Handle Grievances of Parents, Teachers and 
Students 

Following school desegregation, some school systems have instituted 
in-school committees that provide advice and guidance to parents, teachers 
and students and serve as mediators to resolve grievances. These contri- 
bute to effective desegregation if the parents are coonitted to desegrega- 
tion , know what to do to make it effective, and if the committees remain 
multiethnic. Such groups can reduce resegregation by providing an inter- 
pretation of experiences and behaviors encountered by parents, teachers 
and students in order to prevent responses that result in student with- 
drawals from classes or activities, by choice or decree. The success of 
such committees is heavily dependent on the support they receive from 
school administrators in the form of commitment and responsiveness. 

Evidence . No empirical research explicitly examines this strategy. 
Qualitative discussions of this strategy are alluded to by authors calling 
for greater parent (especially minority parent) involvement in the 
schools. The reasoning is that such involvement increases community and 
parent ownership and concern for the school which may no longer be a 
"neighborhood school" and that parents provide examples for their 
children. 

Local interviews and interviews with national experts reinforced the 
need for these grievance coonittees: several local experts specifically 
noted the positive consequences of community involvement in grievance- 
dispute settlement at the school level. 

While the strategy has met with some success, it must be pointeu out 
that obtaining and sustaining the participation of low-income and minority 
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parents is often difficult since often they must travel greater distances 
and usually will have employment obligations that make participation 
difficult. Unless special arrangements are made to overcome such obsta- 
cles, in-school parent committees can, and often do, become all-white over 
time. 

Almost all of the local respondents indicated that the success of 
in-school parent committees depended upon school principals encouraging 
and supporting the active involvement of parents. Local experts agreed 
that such committees should be advisory as did the national experts. 

Illustrative examples . The U.S. Conission on Civil Rights (1976) 
reports that this strategy was helpful in reducing resegre jation by calm- 
ing parental fears and by helping to clarify teacher and student rela- 
tions. Specifically mentioned were Denver's P.L.U.S. (People Let's Unite 
for Schools) effort and the C.E.C.s (Community Education Councils). 

Where these in-school committees have remained multiethnic in struc- 
ture and have treated substantive issues, parents are reported to have 
gained a "sense of ownership 11 for their schools as reported in Evanston, 
Illinois; Wilmington, Delaware; and Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North 
Carolina. 

In Charlotte, beginning with and following implementation, the super- 
intendent, other city and school officials and parents manned an informa- 
tion control center that was instrumental in receiving and treating paren- 
tal and student concerns. This effort continued to operate for two years 
«t night. 
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Strategics for Inservice Training 
School desegregation presents most educators with new experiences 
which challenge their professional capabilities and -heir personal values 
and dispositions. Almost all desegregation plans or programs provide for 
some type of inservice training. In addition, most experts agree that in- 
service training is necessary to prepare educators for changes in schools 
that result from desegregation. 

Geneva and Walberg (1980) assert, for example, that teachers typical- 
ly require inservice training to effectively implement specific activities 
of desegregation plans. Felkner, Goering and Linden (1971) argue that 
balanced, well-structured training programs provide teachers with know- 
ledge, insights, and skills to cope with change. Such programs are 
thought to combat rigidity in teachers' attitudes and instructional prac- 
tices by providing ways for teachers to develop flexibility in dealing 
with new instructional demands and challenges in interpersonal relations. 
W. H. Banks, Jr. (1977) claims that many of the problems experienced dur- 
ing the desegregation of the Jefferson County, Kentucky schools might have 
been avoided if teachers and administrators had received more extensive 
and better planned inservice training to deal with both anticipated and 
unanticipated change. J. A. Banks (1976) stresses the need for inservice 
training to prepare educators to work successfully in ethnically pluralis- 
tic situations. 

Despite such agreement and exhortation, educators frequently express 
skepticism about the usefulness of inservice training for desegregation. 
Indeed, such doubt regarding the effectiveness of widespread and often un- 
critically planned and implemented inservice programs may be well founded. 
While most desegregation experts place emphasis on the importance of 
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inservice program*, remarkably little literature exists that makes a con- 
vincing case for the effectiveness of particular training strategies. The 
greatest portion of the literature on desegregationspecific training is 
qualitative and descriptive. Empirical studies are in short supply. 

The usefulness of inservice training in any school setting depends on 
at least four factors: 1) the manner in which training is conducted, 2) 
the content of training, 3) what groups participate in the training pro- 
grama, and 4) who conducts such training. The purpose of this section is 
to review what the available evidence suggests about effective strategies 
for inservice education in desegregated schools with respect to each of 

these four factors. 

The evidence on desegregation-specific training is problematical for 
a number of reasons. No consensus exists on what criteria constitute ef- 
fective or successful inservice training activities. Some studies deter- 
mine program effectiveness in terms of changes in participants' attitudes 
and behavior; others emphasize effectiveness in terms of changes in stu- 
dent attitudes, behavior, or achievement. Host research on training for 
desegregation stresses effects on the attitudes and behavior of teachers, 
usually measured in terms of perceptions of the trainees, their super- 
visors, or other observers rather than in terms of more systematic and 
objective modes of assessment. For example, Carney's (1979b, 1979c, 
1979d) studies, which are among the best in this field, evaluate training 
programs in 16 school districts throughout the nation in terms of observed 
changes in teacher and administrator behavior, subjective determinations 
of program effectiveness based on perceptions of participants, or in some 
instances, speculation about the relationship between inservice training 
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and student outcomes. In addition, little research examines the impact of 
inservice training with respect to actual classroom or administrative 
practice over an extended period of time. This problem is particularly 
important; because little longitudinal evidence exists, our knowledge of 
whether the effects of training carry over to classroom practice is 
seriously curtailed. 

There is some limited evidence that assesses, the effects of desegre- 
gation-specific programs in terms of perceived relationships between 
training and increases in levels of student achievement and student- 
teacher interaction or decreases in levels of student-teacher or student- 
student conflict. k reasonable argument can be made that if inservice 
training for desegregation influences changes in participants 1 attitudes, 
behavior, and instructional skills, those developments will result in 
changes in school environments that serve to improve student attitudes, 
behavior, and achievement. However, taken together, studies of inservice 
programs for desegregation present insufficient evidence to support propo- 
sitions of direct or indirect causality between desegregationspecif ic 
training and student outcomes. 

This discussion relies heavily on two recent studies of inservice 
training in desegregated schools by King, Carney and Stasz (1980) and 
Carney (1979b, 1979c, 1979d). Other evidence is drawn upon where applic- 
able. For instance, evidence presented by Bailey (1978), Beckum and Dasho 
(1980, 1981a, 1981b), Williams (1980), the Institute for Teacher Leader- 
ship (1979), and the System Development Corporation (1980) supports one or 
more of the propositions about inservice training for desegregation out- 
lined below. Also, this assessment utilises evidence from interviews of 
local and national experts. In general, however, data on the 
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effectiveness of inservice training for desegregation are fr.gment.ry, 
end, although some con.en.ua emerge, reg.rding overall .ppro.che. to ef- 
fective tr.ining, di.cu..ion. and evaluation of .pecific de.egreg.tion- 
rel.ted etrategie. are varied and not documented in many cases. (See 
Carney, 1979.. as «n example of a aynthe.i. of the varied literature on 
desegregation- .pec if ic tr.ining. ) 

In the r....rch, .. in pr.ctice, di.tinction i. often made betveen 
de.egreg.tion-.pec if ic in.ervice tr.ining .nd gener.l in.ervice tr.ining. 
In many re.pect., the.e two type, of tr.ining are very aimilar. The prob- 
lem teacher, .nd .dmini.tr. tor. confront in de.egreg.ted .etting. .re 
u.u.lly variation, of the problem, and opportunitie. educator. f.ce prior 
to de.egreg.tion. At the bottom line, the goal, of de.egreg.tion-.pecif ic 
.nd gener.l in.ervi:e tr.ining are the s.me-enhsnc ing student achieve- 
ment, improving interper.on.l relation, among student, and educ.tors, de- 
veloping classroom management and discipline techniques, .nd stimulating 

curricular innovation. 

If problems in desegregsted settings sre vsristions of problems en- 
countered by edu^or. in non-de.egreg.ted context., we may g.in useful 
information .bout the effectives., of different approache. to de.egrege- 
tion-.pecific tr.ining from re.esrch on gener.l tr.ining progr«m.. We 
might hypothesise, for example, th.t if c.rt.in .ppro.ches to interper- 
•onal relation, tr.ining in non-desegreg.ted settings sre found to improve 
.tudent-te.cher inter.ction. , .imil.r .ppro.ches might be effective in de- 
.egreg.ted .etting. if they .re adjusted for differences in educational 
context. On this bssis, evidence from studies that examine the impact of 
inservice trsining in genersl is discussed when sppropriste. Msny of 
these st Hen shed light on rslstionships between trsining and both 
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teacher end student outcomes that are alluded to, but not demonstrated, by 
most of the studies on desegregation-specific training. 

The strategies discussed below focus on the relationship of inservice 
training to improving teacher and administrator attitudes and behavior in 
desegregated settings and how this relationship influences student out- 
comes. Where data from studies of general inserv' training programs are 
noted, it is done so with great caution because of hypothetical general in- 
ability. Research on general inservice training is fraught with similar 
problems of validity as research on desegregation-specific programs. (See 
Hymen, 1979, for a discussion of problems inherent in assessing research 
on general inservice training.) We present them to illustrate more 
general relationships between training and educator and student outcomes 
than are revealed in studies of training for desegregation. This section 
does not give much attention to the content of the curricula or the nature 
of the instructional techniques inservice training aims to provide to edu- 
cators. Descriptions of those strategies are found, at least in outline 
form, in the sections of this volume that deal with strategies to improve 
student achievement, promote better human relations among students, avoid 
resegregation within schools, and so forth. This section is concerned 
primarily with strategies that promote useful and effective inservice 
training. 

The first strategies discussed in this section outline general ap- 
proaches to inservice training for desegregation that appear to be most 
effective. The remaining strategies deal with various types of desegrega- 
tion-specific training and with the need for training that includes admin- 
istrators. 
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Conducting Inaervice Training for Desegregation 



The design of an inservice training program involves two types of 
decisions: What topics or content should be addressed? How should train* 
ing be conducted? Most discussions focus on the first of these questions. 
However, unless inservice training is developed in ways that promote 
learning and behavioral change, efforts spent designing the content of 
programs have little consequence. Observers generally agree that the 
strategies used in inservice training lack the sophistication of instruc- 
tional strategies that educators themselves employ to facilitate learning 
in the classroom. 

There e few studies that empirically examine the impact or effec- 
tiveness of particular types of inservice training on teacher and admin- 
istrator attitudes and behavior or how inservice training affects student 
achievement and race relations. Despite the lack of comprehensive data, 
jorae agreement exists that certain general strategies of inservice educa- 
tion will be effective in enhancing the knowledge and capabilities of edu- 
cators with respect to instructional techniques, curricula, interpersonal 
relations, and discipline. Each should be considered in planning and im- 
plementing inservice training programs for teachers, administrators, and 
other target groups. 

1. Faculty members, administrators, and non-professional staff 
should understand the desegregation order, the desegregation plan, and the 
implications of the plan's implementation to the district, individual 
schools, and inservice participants. 

2. Topics of inservice training programs should be germane to indi- 
vidual participants, their needs and day-to-day problems. Program devel- 
opment should be predicated on a needs assessment conducted by school 
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3. Program* that aim for long-range changes need follow-up compo- 
nents which focus r 4 individual problems of participants applying trailing 
in the classroom. Classroom implementation of training should ^e moni- 
tored ^nd follow-up sessions should be planned to assist participants. 

4. The specific content of inservice training should be oriented 
toward school-level and not district-wide concerns. Small group formats 
are better than larger ailti-school form/its because they allow for identi- 
fication of and concentration or prnjlsms of individual participants in 
single school settings. 

5. Training should be practical with "b-nds-on" experience and pro- 
duct-oriented outcomes for imnediate application. There is consensus that 
abstract, theoretically oriented training programs offer little immediate 
assistance to teacaers and administrators and, as a result, participants 
tend to view such programs as providing slight, i* any, benefit. 

6. Participants should be included in the planning and design of in- 
service training programs. 

7. If trainers are broughc in from outside the school system, they 
need knowledge of district and single school matters. Teachers and prin- 
cipals often respond better to peers from their own and other schools than 
they do to professional consultants. 

8. Whenever possible, facul:/ and staff of host schools should be 
involved in the conduct of inservice training. 

9. All members of groups targeted for training should participate. 
Ideally, training should be perceived by educato s as important enough to 
warrant full participation. Realistically, incentives should be provided 
for*total participation in inservice training. Financial rewards, course 
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credit, or certificate-renewal credit might be offered. If strategies for 
voluntary participation fail, traini g should be mandatory. 

10. Inservice training should be incorporated a* a component of to** 
tal school or district function*. Desegregation-related training should 
be Lied to central concerns of educators such an enhancing achievement and 
classroom management. 

11. Training programs should be continuous. Simply providing work* 
shops before schools open or infrequent training sessions is not likely to 
have much effect. 

12. Little attempt should be made to directly change act'tudes of 
participants. Preaching is ineffective and often dysfunctional to program 
goals. 

13. Program goals should be well established and communicated to 
participants before training begins. 

14. Programs on differ? • l topics should be coordinated and linkages 
between training areas should be established to provide continuity. 

15. Teachers and administrators should participate in programs to- 
gether since they can reinforce each other to implement what is learned 
through training programs. Furthermore, teachers and administrators need 
to develop school-level norms that foster more effective desegregation- 
related practices. 

No one type of inservice training iormat "works" across all school 
settings. Inservice training planners should be wary of adopting a pro- 
gram model without modification simply because that model has been thought 
effective in anvCher school or district* Effective types of inservice 
training programs appear tailored to specific settings and address them- 
selves to particular problems of those settings. Generally, however, 
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effectiveness of inservice training may be predicated on participation in 
programs, not merely attendance at them. While no particular format can 
or should be recommended, it is important to note that the evidence sug- 
gests that training incorporating dialogue, in the form of discussion be- 
tween participants and trainers and among participants themselves, is more 
effective than training through lectures or other means that preclude ac- 
tive participant involvement. 

Evidence . Analyses by King et al. (1980) and case studies edited by 
Carney (1979b, 1979c, 1979d) of inservice training programs in desegregat- 
ed school districts support the general strategies outlined above. In a 
survey of 16 desegregated school districts, King concludes that the most 
effective training programs are those based on a formal needs assessment, 
and furthermore, those which are well planned and evaluated. King defines 
a "formal" assessment method as one that is routinized, clearly understood 
by trainers and administrators, and can be described by most district 
staff members. Most of the training programs examined in this study did 
not include assessment, planning, or evaluation components. 

Evidence from the Carney case studies suggests that each of the above 
strategies relates to effective inservice training in general. No one 
case study discovered *11 of the strategies; some indicate that one or 
more of the strategies are associated with effective inservice training 
and others indicate that the absence of one or more of the strategies con- 
tributes to the ineffectiveness of training* No quantitative data are 
presented in these studies. Conclusions are based on observations made by 
investigators and on faculty and administrator responses concerning per- 
ceived effectiveness of training. 
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Williams (1980) argues from the findings of surveys end interviews of 
school personnel, parents, and students in six southern states that no one 
strategy or set of strategics is adequate to facilitate successful inser- 
vice training strategies. Training should not be fragmented in content or 
short-term in duration. In addition, he asserts that training should in- 
volve all targeted personnel and foster colleagiality. Beckum and Dasho 
(1981a) stress that provision of concrete behavioral strategies is essen- 
tial if inservice training is to have any long-term impact. In addition, 
they argue from evidence presented in their case study that all training 
programs should be predicated on needs assessments of school personnel and 
conducted on a school-vide basis. 

Howey (1978) reports that teachers surveyed in a four-state study 
perceived job-related training more effective if conducted by colleagues 
rftther than by university professors or other outside consultants. Teach- 
ers believed they were more sensitive to individual and school-related 
problems and concerns than were outside trainers. In addition, surveyed 
teachers preferred small group formats that allow discussion and problem- 
sharing to large lecture programs or courses held outside their schools. 

National and local experts interviewed believe that teacher training 
should be on-going, inservice and preferably school-based, reflecting the 
needs of each school. One psychologist argues that training should entail 
"hands-on experiences 11 rather than sensitivity training or programs based 
on abstract or theoretical presentations. Another national expert, a 
sociologist who has conducted research and training, urges that inservice 
programs be mandatory for both teachers and administrators* This expert 
does not believe, however, that particular types of training or particular 
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training topics should be mandatory for all desegregated or desegregating 
school systems. 

Illustrative examples , Davila identifies factors attributed to ef- 
fective inservice training in a northeastern "commuter town" district that 
enrolls about 6,300 students (Carney, 1979b). Forty-five percent of this 
student population is minority. Administrators and teachers in general 
viewed inservice training ejiphasizing instructional strategies and human 
relations as very effective in improving staff attitudes and instructional 
competencies. Current training programs shifted emphasis from district- 
vide concerns to issues and needs of individual schools. Although train- 
ing was mandatory for both teachers and administrators, participants were 
able to choose among topics designed to address individual concerns. 
These topics ranged from techniques to increase student motivation and 
achievement to increasing teacher self-awareness and empathy. Both deseg- 
regation-related and non-desegregation-related themes were incorporated in 
the overall training program organized by the district. There were, as a 
result, no perceived differences between desegregationrelated staff devel- 
opment programs and others offered. Teachers attributed the effectiveness 
of the traiu. g to its small group format that incorporated a "hands-on" 
approach to solving real problems they have in the classroom. They also 
thought that their active involvement in the total inservice training pro- 
cess (planning and implementation of the programs) increased the effects 
and benefits of the training to those who participated. 

Gwaltney reports that a school district located in a large eastern 
industrial and commercial center attributed the effectiveness of its in- 
service training programs to similar factors (Carney, 1979b). In this 
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larger district, where blacks constitute 48X of the enrollment, training 
concerned with instructional strategies and human relations was perceived 
eff )Ctive by teachers and administrators because programs emphasized iden- 
tification and discussion of individual teacher's needs. The format of 
the district's inservice activities was individual instruction rather than 
large group sessions. Classroom demonstrations were incorporated in the 
total training procedure that included workshops and discussion sessions. 
Trainers worked with participants in their classrooms, observing, conduct- 
ing evaluations, and participating in actual instruction. Follow-up ses- 
sions were provided until teachers thought they nad shown improvement in 
training areas. Teachers were given "hands-on" experience in practical 
skills that could be applied directly in classroom settings. 

Types ot Inservice Training 
Types of inservice training for desegregation generally fall into 
four categories: 1) instructional methods, 2) curricula, 3) self-aware- 
ness, empathy, and interpersonal relations, and 4) discipline and class- 
room management techniques. In some instances, training involves topics 
about parent involvement in school affairs and developing human relations 
programs for students. Each of the four general categories of program 
content is addressed below with discussion of training to involve parents 
in school activities. Program* to train educators to plan and conduct 
human relations programs for students are excluded in this *tudy for two 
reasons. First, almost all research on this topic relates directly to 
studies of inservice programs on curricula and interpersonal relations. 
Second, human relations programs can include almost any topic and improv- 
ing relations among students is closely associated with instructional 
strategies used, curricula taught, and the ways teachers and administra- 
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tort deal with students. Because efforts to improve human relations among 
students embody aspects of other inservice training discussed in this 
study, it would be redundant to single out this concern as a unique sub* 
ject of training. 

Although each of the topics of inservice training for desegregation 
is examined separately, their contents are not mutually exclusive. All, 
in fact, are related. Evidence from the research strongly suggests that 
schools develop training programs that deal with each of the topics 
examined here and that these topics be correlated with each other. One 
topic may be emphasized more than another, as established by individual 
school's needs assessments, but no one content area should be stressed at 
the exclusion of the rest. Such an approach is dysfunctional to overall 
program goals. For example, training teachers and administrators to 
administer discipline and classroom management techniques alone may prove 
counter-productive without programs in self -awareness of attitudes and be- 
havior, empathy, and interpersonal relations. 

In addition, topics of inservice training for desegregation relate to 
topics addressed in general inservice training for improving academic 
achievement and interpersonal relations among students, teachers, and 
administrators* The components of desegregation-related training are also 
similar to those of bilingual training programs. Common emphases include 
training areas such as assessment of learning needs and styles of students 
in heterogeneous classrooms and cultural awareness. In much the same way 

0 

that processes of inservice training for desegregation are similar to 
general inservice training, program topics addressed in desegregation- re- 
lated training correspond to those that should be presented in training 
related to other areas of the educational enterprise. 
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Inservice Training Related to Instructional Methods 

This type of inservice training addresses instructional methods that 
may be used to improve student 9 particularly minority, achievement in 
classrooms that have become more heterogeneous as a result of the desegre- 
gation process. Such classroom heterogeneity may be reflected in student 
academic ability and achievement as well as in student academic prepara- 
tion. Inservice training related to instructional strategies is often 
incorporated in programs on basic skills (reading and mathematics) and 
multiethnic curricula. This section deals with inservice training as it 
relates to instructional techniques; in the following section, inservice 
training as it relates to course content is discussed. 

Often, teachers in desegregated schools *re confronted with instruc- 
tional situations in which techniques that are successful with homogeneous 
student groups no longer apply, or at least, are more difficult to imple- 
ment. Inservice training that centers on specific instructional strate- 
gies to assist teachers in heterogeneous classrooms can provide practical 
options to outmoded instructional techniques and opportunities for resolu- 
tion of problems that result from the implementation of new strategies. 
Examples of instructional techniques that are useful in heterogeneous 
classrooms include cooperative learning, small group or individual in- 
struct* jn, and team teaching. (For description and discussion of these 
and other types of instructional techniques, reference ttiould be made to 
the section on cooperative learning in this volume, pp. 101-108.) 

Classroom instruction does not take place in a vacuum. Adoption and 
application of new instructional techniques must be considered after 
assessment of the contexts in which new strategies are to be employed. 
Braun (1977) argues, for example, that failure to successfully develop and 
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implement new instructional strategies may be due to a lack of perception 
and understanding of new ethnic and cultural contexts in desegregated 
schools. This argument suggests that inservice training in instructional 
strategies should be combined with programs designed to assist teachers 
and administrators understand the nature and characteristics of their 
changed student bodies. 

While successful implementation of new instructional strategies may 
be dependent on an understanding of the ethnic and cultural contexts in 
which these strategies are to be applied, it appears that mere understand- 
ing of ethnic and cultural contexts is ineffectual in improving student 
achievement without provision of training in specific instructional 
strategies. Beckum and Dasho (1980) argue that inservice programs which 
seek to promote an understanding of cultural and ethnic differences are 
not enough to adequately prepare staff members to teach diverse student 
groups. According to this study, training must also provide concrete in- 
structional strategies that address different academic needs of students 
in desegregated settings. 

Another argument may be made that training in instructional strata* 
gies alone may have less impact than if this type of training is combined 
with training in new approaches to curricular content. Evidence exists 
which suggests that training in methods relates to improving teachers* at- 
titudes toward students and teaching as well as to increasing student 
achievement. Yet other eviderce indicates thi improvements in these 
teacher-related and student-related outcomes may be enhanced if training 
in instructional methodologies is couched in training on new approaches to 
curricular content. This relationship is examined further in the discus- 
sion below on inservice training related to curricula. 
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gvidcace . King et al. (1980) conclude that inservice training for 
teacher* related to instructional strategies is effective in improving 
teacher competency and teachers 1 approaches to diverse student enrol 1- 
<een *• Teachers and administrators surveyed in the study indicate that 
this type of training is important and most desire expansion of programs 
related to instructional technique. 

While these studies find no data to indicate that inservice training 
in this area leads to improvement in student achievement, it seems reason- 
able to assume that improved teacher competency in instructional tech* 
niques leads to improvements in student achievement. It may also be that 
improved teaching techniques improve classroom management which may be 
related to positive changes in student discipline, student relatione, and 
academic achievement. 

The Institute for Teacher Leadership (1979) ttiette* that in order 
for teachers to meet the changing academic needs of students in a desegre- 
gated setting, they should undergo training in instructional techniques 
that match the different learning styles of minority and white students. 
The Carney (1979b, 1979c, 1979d) case studies also emphasise the need for 
and general effectiveness of inservice training in instructional tech- 
niques. 

Several studies that examine the impact of inservice programs in non- 
desegregation-relftted settings suggest that training in specific instruc- 
tional techniques does lead to improved student attitudes about learning 
and increased student achievement. Whitmore, Melching and Frederickson 
(1972) found evidence that student reading and math achievement in grades 
2-7 improved significantly after their teachers had undergone inservice 
training in the areas of development and use of instructional objectives, 
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to racial prejudice but to teachers' beliefs that they were not qualified 
to teach minority students. March's research irplies that if teacher, 
.re provided training in instructional strategies for desegregation, feel- 
ings of imiequacy may be prevented and teachers may adopt more positive 
sttitudes toward minority students. 

In a more recent study, Chow, Rice and Whitaore (1976) argue that in- 
service training in tutoring skills for mainstreamed settings resulted in 
significant gains in teachers' attitude, toward academically disadvantaged 
students. G.ins in student math achievement were attributed not only to 
the application of new instructional methods but to improvements in the 
attitudes of teachers. Teachers who did not receive training in these 
techniques showed no significant gain on the measures of attitude and 
their students exhibited no improvement in achievement. 

Tll ustr stive examples . King and Graubard identify in a case study 
outcomes of inservice training in instructional strategies through a 
teacher learning center (Carney, 1979b). The school district that imple- 
mented this program i, located in . small, largely middle class eastern 
community with a student enrollment that is 62Z white, 27Z black, and HZ 
Hispanic. Stsff development at three of the elementary schools and the 
district's middle school is coordinated through a tescher learning center 
directed by an outside consultant. The center offer, structured inservice 
activities that focus on tesching educstors sbout styles of learning and 
on enhancing their effectiveness in the clessroom. Training includes dis- 
cussion and demonstration teaching by trainers in rhe teacher-' class- 
rooms. Neither trainers not participants view the program as primarily 
related to desegregation, but they all believe the success of desegrega- 
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tion would be enhanced if teachers continue to learn to recognize and re- 
spond to a more varied range of learning styles. 

Hunter found evidence of effective training in instructional strate- 
gies in a school district located in a western urban area of approximately 
75,000 residents (Carney, 1979d). The student population of the district 
is 13,750, 50. 5Z of which is minority. Inservice training programs spon- 
sored by a state-funded professional development center focus on skills 
training in five areas: using behavioral objectives, diagnosis and pre- 
scriptive instruction, lesson analysis, and application of learning theory 
through instructional techniques. The program is structured around five 
cycles. Each successive cycle is based on completion of the former. The 
cycles begin by emphasizing basic knowledge, understanding and application 
of effective instructional skills. The cycles conclude with on-site 
assistance to participants in the implementation of techniques. As the 
program becomes institutionalized, original participants become trainers 
inasmuch as they are utilized in the on-site assistance component. Most 
teachers indicate that the inservice program has been very helpful in mak- 
ing them feel more competent about supervising instructional processes. 
Most respondents also believe that improving teaching methods leads to inr- 
proved student academic achievement, although test scores in this district 
have not sho*^ an upward trend. 
Inservice Training Related to Curricula 

School desegregation often results in increased demands for educa- 
tional quality. These demands translate into re-examination and alter- 
ati .i of existing curricula, development of multiethnic, multicultural and 
human relations curricula, and, perhaps, development of alternative "mag- 
net" programs to meet the educational interests and needs of more diverse 
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student bodies. A greater capability for teaching from a multicultural 
perspective is often required of all teachers regardless of what courses 
or grades they teach. As a result, teachers frequently express a need for 
inservice training that helps them make curricular transitions and provid- 
es them with instructional strategies that may be used to teach new curri- 
cula. 

Often, inaervice training in curricula goe* hand-in-hand with train- 
ing in instructional strategies. Programs that stress new content areas 
should be accompanied by training in implementation to facilitate applica- 
tion in the classroom. In other words, training related to new instruc- 
tional techniques may be necessary to ensure that the new curricula are 
implemented successfully. 

It would not be feasible to outline the content of the various types 
of new curricula that schools might adopt to facilitate desegregation. 
There is a large literature on basic skills instruction and bilingual edu- 
cation that is beyond the scope of this discussion. Some of the basic 
elements of multicultural , multiethnic and human relations programs have 
been identified, however , in earlier sections. Whatever new types of cur- 
ricula schools choose to adopt, training should be extended to all staff 
members that are responsible for implementing these programs of study. 

Of particular importance is that teachers and administrators be given 
the capability to identify curricula that are appropriate to their local 
situations and the particular needs of their students. This requires 
training programs to be 1) responsive to the needs assessments of the 
teachers and administrators involved, 2) sufficiently practical and speci- 
fic so that teachers can know actual practices and materials that are 
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thought to "work 11 in the implementation of 'hosen curricula, and 3) pre- 
sented so that emphasis on practicality does not obscure the basic theor- 
ies and propositions that underlie the content of new curricula Without 
this third component, educators may find themselves saddled with specific 
programs that they think are appropriate wLile having no bases upon which 
to adapt and modify the curricula, much of which is prepackaged, to meet 
their students' needs and to know whether the adaptations they make are 
conducive to meeting the goals of the new curricula. 

Evidence . King et al. (1980) indicate that inservice training in the 
area of curricula is common in newly desegregated districts. In general, 
training that emphasizes multiethnic and multicultural education, and to a 
certain *s:ten: basic skills, is thought effective for helping teachers 
adapt course content to the specific needs and interests of minority stu- 
dents. This study also indicates that training in curricula is more suc- 
cessful tbrn training in interpersonal relations and discipline because 
curricular-related topics are perceived let ralue-laden. Often interper- 
sonal relation? and discipline programs arc ;iven a curricular emphasis to 
make staff training more value-neutral. 

The System Development Corporation (1980) found that inservice train- 
ing positively relates to increasing multiethnic knowledge of teachers and 
effective implementation of multiethnic curricula in ehe classroom. Case 
studies edited by Carney (1979b, 1979c, 1979d) provide further evidence 
that inservice education assists teachexs implement multicultural cur- 
ricula. In addition, they show that this type of training helps teachers 
identify instructional needs and interest* of minority students and de- 
velop course content that meets those needs and interests. 
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Greene! Archambault and Nolen (1976) examined the impact of inaervice 
trainiug related to curricular content and inatructional atrategiea on 
elementary teachers' knowledge of and attitudes toward teaching mathemat- 
ics. The training investigated by the study was split into two sessions. 
The first was a summer session oriented toward approaches to math content; 
the second was conducted during the regular school year and emphasized im- 
plementation strategies. The study found tfcat while significant increases 
in teachers 1 favorable attitudes toward teaching math were related to par- 
ticipation at both summer and regular school year sessions , the greatest 
determinant of improved teacher attitudes was attributable to the dissemi- 
nation of new content approaches taught during the summer program. These 
findings, while not related to desegregated settings per se, do have im- 
plications for desegregation-related training. As suggested in the dis- 
cussion of inaervice training related to instructional methods, teachers 
need training opportunities to explore different content-area approaches 
that meet the educational need* or changed student bodies. Pro ision of 
new instructional strategies, while certainly helpful, is not enough to 
improve attitudes toward teaching unless these methods are couched in un- 
derstandings of new approaches to ccutent areas. It is reasonable to sug- 
gest, therefore, that teachers 1 attitudes toward their subject matter and, 
perhaps, toward stu^nts may best be improved by providing training incor- 
porating both instructional strategies and approaches to content. This 
study by Greene et al. (1976) supports this contention. 

Illustrative examples . Osthimer describes multiethnic inservice 
training conducted through an ethnic culture center in a midwestern school 
system of about 58,000 students (Carney, 19, *c). Approximately 26X of the 
district's enrollment is minority. The overall purpose of this program is 
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to train teachers in the theory, development and use of multiethnic curri- 
cula. In addition, emphasis is also placed on the professional growth of 
teachers who participate in the training. The program format centers 
around workshops led by outside consultants and in~district esource per- 
sonnel. The first sessions emphasize discussion of the philosophy of cul- 
tural pluralism, separatism, and theories of ethnic and cultural mixing. 
Training focus then shifts to the development of specific sample lessons 
and instructing participanta how to teach using multiethnic materials. 
Finally participants are helped to develop th^ir own lessons to use with 
students. Although no follow-up component vaa built into the original 
plan of this trainicg, some efforts were made to check individual schools 
and classrooms to see if multiethnic materials were being used and if 
their use had any impact on classroom activities. In order to correct 
perceived difficulties of integrating multiethnic emphases into the gener- 
al curricula, additional training sessions were conducted on the basis of 
an informa] needs assessment. This training component involves formulat- 
ing lesson plans, implementing them in the classroom, reporting back to 
the training group, and then disseminating successful plans to other 
teachers. 

In another case rtudy, Osthimer describes inservice training in basic 
skills instruction conducted by a district located in a midwestern indust- 
rial center (Carney, 1979c). The district's student enrollment of 20,000 
is 53Z minority. Th* overall focus of inservice education in this dis- 
trict centers on curriculum-based an*' achievement-oriented training for 
desegregation, rather thau more affective ty?es of training, The district 
provides specific, training in remedial instruction for designated teachers 
but offers programs to develop and implement r.owprehensive sequential 
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basic skills training for teachers of all grade levels. This training is 
designed to encourage and allow for "diagnosis and individualization while 
maintaining multicultural, heterogeneous classrooms 19 (Carney, 1979c, pp. 
14*15). Workshops are generally activity-oriented and provide materials 
for participants to take with them to their classrooms. They emphasize 
concepts of mastery learning, techniques of eliminating ability grouping 
in classrooms, and cooperative learning techniques in conjunction with the 
basic skills curriculum. Evaluations are conducted frequently and the 
results ere used in developing future training programs. 
Inservice Training in Self -Awareness, Empathy, Sensitivity, and Interper - 
s onal Relations 

There is general agreement that inservice training for teachers and 
staff in ares* of student relations is a necessa«ry component of desegrega- 
tion. Most experts believe that increasing teacher self awareness of their 
race-related attitudes and behavior is vital for improving student-teachev 
relations in desegregated settings. Furthermore, it is thought that in- 
creasing teacher empathy for and sensitivity to individual student's atti- 
tudes, behaviors, and instructional and psychological needs facilitates 
the development and implementation of more effective and less confrontive 
techniques in instruction, classroom mar igement , and student discipline. 
Ideally, interpersonal relations and related training should sensitize 
teachers to enable them to better respond to the needs and behaviors of 
ethnically different students, as well ar ethnically different colleagues. 
We use the term "interpersonal relations" rather than "human relations" to 
clarify a difference between educator-student, as well as educator- 
educator relationships, and more curricular and instructional progr as 
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instructional programs aimed at improving human or race relations among 
students. 

A vide variety of approaches to interpersonal relations training 
exists in terms of both format and content and there is little agreement 
about which formats or content areas prove most effective, in general , 
however, three aspects of this type of training seem most important: 

1. Training should concern itself with specific needs of individual 
schools and participants. 

2. The effectiveness of training that seeks to change teacher atti- 
tudes and behavior appears to be directly related to a certain 
degree of preliminary self -awareness on the part of participants 
that interpersonal relations problems either exist or could exist 
in their particular setting and to the receptivity of training 
programs (Winecoff & Kelly, 1971). This receptivity is influ- 
enced by the degree to which participants believe training pro- 
grams to be potentially effective. 

3. Emphasis on changing attitudes is much less effective than train- 
ing in behavioral responses to particular sources of interperson- 
al conflict or prejudice. 

This last point should be stressed. Few people are willing to ac- 
knowledge that they are insensitive or prejudiced toward others, especial- 
ly children of another race. Thus, working to change attitudes or in- 
crease sensitivity may seem unnecessary and even insulting to some educa- 
tors. Interpersonal relations training should emphasise, therefore, the 
identification of positive behaviors in much the same way that training in 
teaching skills for matn education focuses on theory and technique. 
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Evidence . Studies by Forehand 9 Ragosta and Rock (1976) and the Sys- 
tem Development Corporation (1979) suggest that positive teacher racial 
attitudes are associated with enhanced minority achievement. This re- 
search is consistent with the "Pygmalion Effect" identified by Rosenthal 
and Jacobson (1968) and replicated in a large number of studies. Rosen- 
thal's hypothesis is simply that the higher expectations teachers tuve for 
their students, the better students will perform in the classroom. While 
some retests of the Rosenthal hypothesis find no support for this theory , 
the emerging consensus of a very large number of studies is that the 
theory remains sound * 

Acland (1975) identifies positive results of interpersonal relations 
training to improve teachers 9 attitudes and increase teachers 1 expectan- 
cies of minority students. The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1976) re- 
ports that interpersonal relations training is effective to alter teach- 
ers* and administrators' attitudes and behavior that lead to differential 
treatment of students by race which in turn might result in within-class- 
room or within-school isolation. Such training is viewed as a positive 
means by which teachers and administrators may become more sensitive to 
and express more empathy toward minority students 9 instructional and 
psychological needs. Also, the System Development Corporation concludes 
that interpersonal relations training is related to creating "harmonious 
and cooperative" school environments that lead to positive int. ctions 
between teachers, staff and students and to improved student racial atti- 
tudes (1980, p. 11-41). 

Several studies indicate that training in interpersonal region* im- 
proves teachers 1 attitudes and student-teacher interactions. In addition, 
seme evidence exists that this type of training relates to gains in stu- 
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dent achievement. Data from an assessment of an ESEA Title III inservice 
training project in Los Angeles (1974) suggest that training teachers in 
supportive and motivating techniques with all students not only improves 
teacher attitudes toward "low achievers" but accelerates the academic 
growth of those low achieving students, Hillman and Davenport (1977) 
found tb r interpersonal relations training in Detroit increased "cross- 
race 11 ttuaent-teacher interactions in the classroom. Before training, 
th«sse types of interactions occurred infrequently. It was noted in this 
study, hotitver, that whilst cross -race interaction had increased as a 
result of training, in certain instances, minority students began receiv- 
ing a disproportionate number of interactions. While the study deems in- 
creased frequence of cross-race interaction beneficial, it may be that too 
frequeit interaction iu dysfunctional to improved studect-teacher rela- 
tions. 

In o^her studies of local inservice programs, Redman (1977) dis- 
covered sigaificant increases in teacher empathy toward minority students 
as a result of interpersonal relations training in Minnesota public 
schools. In an earlier study of this Minnesota program, Carl and Jones 
(1972) found that participation in training increased teacher flexibility, 
self-awareness of Altitudes and behavior, and sensitivity to colleagues 
and students. 

Schniedewind (1975) evaluated an inservice training program in class- 
room strategies for dealing with racism and sexism implemented by a Mary- 
land school district. The program focused on analysis and modification of 
teaching bsucvior, interpersonal relations, and microteaching. When com- 
pared with a conr.rox group, teachers who participated in training showed 
significant inert ases in self-ewareness arid confidence that they could 
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change their attitudes and behavior and make a positive impact on the 
learning environment. Participants also exhibited signs of growing trust 
in colleagues. Finally, participants showed increased awareness of racism 
and sexism while a control group of non-participating teachers regressed 
slightly on this measure. 

Our interviews with local experts indicate that interpersonal rela- 
tions training has merit for desegregating school systems. In Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina; Riverside, California; Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; Tuacon, Arizona; Seattle, Washington; and Evanston, Illinois, local 
experts stated that training ranged from being very beneficial to being 
absolutely essential. At other sites, there was a general feeling that 
not enough is being done in interpersonal relations training or that the 
training that is attempted is not done well enough. Some indication 
exists that criticism by local experts of interpersonal relations training 
is not a function of the usefulness of these prognaa, but that the train- 
ing conducted was poorly conceived, planned, or implemented. Generally 
speaking, training conducted after implementation of the desegregation 
plan is seen as more effective than that done to prepare for desegregation 
prior to implementation. 

Illustrative examples . The assistant superintendent for state and 
federal relations in Shaker Heights, Ohio was very favorable toward the 
Equal Opportunity in Classroom program. This training is designed to sen- 
sitise teachers to the needs of low achieving students and to monitor 
teachers 1 interactions with these students in terms of time of response 
and proximity to child* This respondent indicated that teacher testimony 
attested to a favorable impact of this j-ogram. A Riverside, California 
ESAA coordinator indentified successful outcomes of a similar program. 
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Bailey (1978) found that interpersonal relations training in Pinellas 
County, Florida was positively related to improved student- teacher rela- 
tions and improved student attitudes and behavior as evidenced by de- 
creases in student suspension rates. The training program investigated by 
Bailey is a component of a program entitled Positive Alternatives tc Stu- 
dent Suspensions (PASS) that was developed by the St. Petersburg, Florida 
school system. The training is designed to evolve more effective communi- 
cation systems between teachers and students, between teachers and admini- 
strators, and among teachers themselves through participation in non- 
threatening activities that emphasize positive verbal expression. All 
school personnel are encouraged to participate in this training with the 
rationale that cooperation of each staff member is necessary to effective- 
ly humanize the school setting. Training exercises are extended into the 
classroom; specific periods of time are set aside over a twelve week 
period in which trainers assist teachers to implement activities with stu- 
dents that encourage openness in communication, sharing, social awareness, 
and personal growth. 

Hunter and Hyman found evidence of effective human relations training 
in a western metropolitan school district of about 11,800 students 
(Carney, 1979d). Approximately 20Z of this district's enrollment is 
minority. Generally, teachers and administrators attribute decreases in 
racial tensions among students to interpersonal relations training of 
teachers. Inservice training offers a variety of programs with enough 
frequency so that they are available to all staff members. To facilitate 
desegregation efforts, a cultural awareness program was initiated. The 
overall goals of this training are to promote positive staff behavior 
towards minority students and to increase staff awareness of the pciitive 
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contributions of minorities to the historical development of th€ United 
States. Topics of discussion provided by this program include cultural 
iwareness, myths, stereotypes, self-concept, poverty, institutional 
racism, and religion. Hunter and Hyman conclude that respondents general- 
ly believe that this program was very effective in helping teachers reach 
minority students, for whom they usually held very low expectations, and 
to better understand the links between students' environments and cultures 
and thei~ behaviors. 

Inservice Training in Discipline Techniques 

Training for dealing with classroom behavior, ranging from lessened 
respect for authority to personal threat, is a need increasingly expressed 
by educators. Improving capacities in these areas may reduce the use of 
unnecessary suspensions or felt needs for grouping techniques that may ad- 
drees discipline problems but foster resegregation. This type of training 
seems particularly important in schools that are undergoing initial deseg- 
regation. 

Classroom discipline techniques are generally grouped u?to two cate- 
gories: preventative techniques and punitive techniques. There is agree- 
ment among experts that effective techniques to either prevent or correct 
discipline problems involve components of effective classroom management, 
empathy, sensitivity, and concepts of fairness, equal treatment of stu- 
dents and due process. Inservice training in the areas of interpersonal 
relations and classroom management through instructional strategies help 
foster attitudes and create more comfortable classroom environments that 
reduce antagonistic relations which might lead to discipline problems. 
Furthermore, such trsininf may facilitate teacher attitudes and behavior 
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that My better Assist them deal with occurrences of discipline problems 
in an equitable and no; ^segregative manner. 

While inservice training in instructional strategies and interper- 
sonal relations relate to ways in which teachers handle discipline in 
their classrooms, teachers often express a need for programs that equip 
them with specific techniques for practical application. Often, inservice 
programs that provide such techniques are effective in helping teachers 
develop methods to prevent and reprimand disruptive student behavior. We 
wish to stress, however, that this type of training may be ineffective in 
the long-run without the provision of inservice programs in interpersonal 
relations and instructional strategies that help teachers improve their 
overall attitudes about and relations with students and adopt non-punitive 
measures that seek to alter student behaviors that result in disciplinary 
problems. Similarly, human relations programs that foster better rela- 
tionships among students and instructional strategies that contribute to 
academic success of students vxll probably reduce the need for disciplin- 
ary actions. 

Evidence . King et al. (1980) find evidence that teacher requests for 
conflict/discipline management training differ considerably between deseg- 
regated and non-desegregated «chool districts. Teachsrs in recently 
desegregated districts request this type of training far mora frequently 
than teachers in non-desegregated districts or districts that have been 
desegregated for some time. King reports that staff development in disci- 
pline techniques contributes to successful desegregation because staff 
members believe it acts to prevent desegregation-related student behavior 
problems. In addition, teachers and administrators tend to believe that 
this type of training enhances teachers 1 morale and perceptions of compe- 
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tence because it disseminates methods to deal with student behavior prob- 
lems with which teachers might otherwise be unable to deal. 

Carney (1979b, 1979c 9 1979d) also indicates that there is great de- 
mand for inservice training in classroom discipline techniques among 
teachers in recently desegregated school systems. In case studies of 
exemplary programs f discipline-related training is but one part of a more 
comprehensive training agenda that, in most instances 9 places primary ear* 
phasis on interpersonal relations. Although the relative effectiveness of 
training in discipline techniques cannot be evaluated apart from other 
aspects of inservice programs , there is indication that the success of 
discipline-related programs is directly related to effective interpersonal 
relations training. 

The available evidence does not suggest that interpersonal relations 
training can take the place of training in areas such as classroom manage- 
ment. As Borg (1977) found, training solely designed to improve teacher 
and student self-concepts and student-teacher interactions has little im- 
pact on reducing mildly and seriously deviant student behavior. Training 
in classroom management techniques was found to reduce this type of behav- 
ior. 

Borg's study does not imply that programs on discipline techniques 
preclude training in interpersonal relations. Data presented by Brown, 
MacDougall and Jenkins (1972) suggest that while the solution to disci- 
plinary problems lies in dissemination of classroom management techniques, 
eradication of disciplinary practices detriments 1 to learning seems to 
rest with providing teachers with training opportunities to AMsenM their 
behavior in the classroom and improve their general interactions with 
students. This study found that teacher assessment of student ability to 
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perform school-related tasks and propensity for good behavior in the 
classroom was related to student self-assessment on these measures. The 
findings of this study suggest that if teachers develop favorable concepts 
of students and those concepts are communicated through student-teacher 
interaction, student self-concepts will improve and discipline problems 
will decrease. 

In a survey of research assessing the effectiveness of inservice 
training and staffing to help schools manage student conflict and alien- 
ation, Hyman (1979) found scattered evidence to indicate that inservice 
programs do help reduce student discipline problems. Hyman suggests that 
training in discipline techniques and interpersonal relations has a posi- 
tive effect on changing teachers 1 attitudes toward students and that these 
improvements in attitudes are helpful in improving student self-images, 
reducing punitive teacher behavior, and decreasing incidences of disrup- 
tive student behavior. When these changes occur on a school-wide basis, 
the total learning climate is enhanced. 

From our interviews with national and local experts, it appears that 
discipline is not a primary content area for inservice training even 
though this type of training is thought to be significant. In general, 
discipline-related programs implemented early in the school year are 
important because the norms for acceptable student behavior tend to be set 
by the third or fourth week of school. At the same time, follow-up train- 
ing and support mechanisms for educators appear to be important to program 
success. 

Illustrative examples . The Positive Alternatives to Student Suspen- 
sions Program of the St. Petersburg Schools appears to have effectively 
combined inservice training in interpersonal relations and school and 
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classroom discipline techniques (Bailey, 1978). The program offers par- 
ticipants strategies for "crisis/remedial" interventions that include use 
of a "time-out" room to which students are sent to talk out their problems 
and devise plans to resolve their difficulties with a "facilitative lis- 
tener." Another strategy of the program is the development of a student 
school survival course. Students with recurrent behavioral problems are 
referred to this course that meets once a week. Under the guidance of a 
skilled leader, students learn that it is possible to survive in school 
and to receive positive feedback from teachers, administrators and other 
students. Training in these crisis/remedial intervention strategies is 
accompanied by extensive interpersonal relations programs designed to 
prevent disciplinary problems. These program* focus on increasing teacher 
sensitivity to students' behavior and needs, and helping teachers devise 
means by which classroom environments and student-teacher relations may be 
improved • 

Graubard and King identify other effective inservice training in dis- 
cipline techniques (Carney, 1979b). In a newly consolidated school dis- 
trict of approximately 65,000 students, 30Z of whom are minority, an 
elementary principal spends the greatest portion of inservice time train- 
ing teachers on positive approaches to student behavior. During the first 

* 

week of the school year, teachers work toward developing a consensus about 
the behavior-related rules of the school and getting students to "buy in" 
to those rules. Participants in this program believe the program was suc- 
cessful because it was directed by the principal who was more iware of 
their individual needs than would be a trainer from outside the school. 
Furthermore, teachers are able to contribute to the development of rules 
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and discipline procedures which increase their dedication to aud involve* 
meat in the program. 

Inservice Training for Parent Involvement in School Affairs 

Almost all experts on school desegregation stress the importance of 
various ways of involving parents in the schools and, more particularly, 
in the education of their children. At the same time, teachers and admin- 
istrators appear to receive very little training on how to relate to 
parents and involve them more effectively in school affairs. 

Desegregation can lead to special problems in parent-school relations 
and inservice training might focus on means by which these relations can 
be improved. Because desegregation invariably increases the heterogeneity 
of a school's student body, educators must relate to a different and more 
diverse group of parents. This sv^ests a need for teachers and adminis- 
trators to understand differeuc*s in the behavior aad values of parents 
with varied cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds. The kind of lessons 
educators need to learn about students they also need to learn about par- 
ents. In specific, communication skills, awareness of power and status 
differences, and techniques parents can use to help their children learn 
should be part of this type of training program. 

Because parents may have to travel further to school after desegrega- 
tion and into neighborhoods in which they may not feel comfortable* educa- 
tore need to consider ways to involve parents other than those tradition- 
ally used. For example, parent-teacher conferences and Parent -Teacher 
Association (PTA) meetings might be held in different neighborhoods and 
teachers may want to visit homes rather than waiting for parents to come 
to school. Activities designed to include parents must be scheduled at 
times that do not conflict with work. 
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School desegregation My establish an adversarial relationship be- 
tween groups of parents and the schools. Some parents, for example, who 
oppose desegregation may resist participating in school Activities or be 
angry at the changes taking place that result from desegregation. Other 
parents, by virtue of their participation on advisory councils and in mon- 
itoring groups, may be seen as threatening by educators. These possibili- 
ties should be discussed, and ways of relating to parents who take a skep- 
tical view of schools or who share in the traditional authority of educa- 
tors, need to be developed. 

Evidence . There is virtually no literature on this topic and few of 
our interviewees mention the matter. The suggestions above are based on 
inferences made by considering together the changes in teacher-parent re- 
lationships that may result from desegregation, the types of parent in- 
volvement urged by the strategies identified in other sections of this re- 
port, and the literature and perspectives on other aspects of inservice 
training. 

Illustrative examples . The literature provides few examples of in- 
service training programs for school personnel designed to encourage par- 
ent involvement in school affairs. The Institute for Teacher Leadership 
(1979) does, however, describe two such programs. In 1973, the New 
Brunswick Education Association began a three year training program that 
involved both school and community participants. One component of this 
program was the training of teachers and local education association lead- 
ers to plan and implement parent-student activities to increase parent in- 
volvement in school affairs. The Denver, Colorado school system institut- 
ed a number of inservice training programs that included sessions designed 
to encourage parent-teacher communication and to train teachers in methods 
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to stimulate parent interest in school curricula, parent teacher organize-* 
tions, and other school activities. 

Inservice Preparation for Principals asj Administrative Staffs 

Principals play an extremely important role in influencing the course 
of student race relations, achievement, and the nature of student behavior 
in school. Partly, this is because of explicit actions that principals 
must take to resolve matters that involve race* Examples of such actions 
are student discipline and assignment of students to classrooms. In addi- 
tion, principals' racial attitudes and behavior become models for teachers 
and students in schools, The importance of the principal in setting a 
school-vide tone for r atious implies that there should be more 

inservice preparation t incipals than ±s presently offered. While 
virtually all experts agree that principals are very important to effec- 
tive desegregation (e.?., Beckum & Dasho, 1981b), very little such train- 
ing occurs and very little has been written on how to prepare principals 
and other administrators for desegregation. It seems likely, however, 
that the same general strategies that apply to both the content and the 
character of teacher training discussed in previous strategies should be 
applied to training principals. 

In particular, Davison (1973) proposes the following strategies for 
inservice training of principals and administrators: 

1. Planning of inservice programs for administrators she aid include 
selected participants who might later serve as leaders of the training 
sessions. 

2. Incentives should be provided to facilitate full participation. 
It should not be assumed that administrators are more eager to participate 
in training than teachers. 
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3. Program content should be designed to ensure balance and asso- 
ciation between theory and philosophical understandings and their prac- 
tical application to specific situations. 

4. Inservice training for adminiatratore will be more successful if 
it is designed to address specific needs of participants. 

5. Training should emphasize concrete ways that administrators can 
consider, develop, and implement raw administrative practice. Programs 
should not be critical of existing practice, but should provide meant by 
which that practice may be examined and perhaps amended. 

6. Inservice training for administrators should engender commitment 
to educational change and provide a knowledge base for such commitment. 

School administrator* in desegregating systems probably need further 
training in helping teachers to deal with stress, organizing the system of 
pupil transportation (which is more than a logistical problem), dealing 
with the media, grantamanship, and, at the district level, managing exter- 
nal financial resources. Colton (1978) presents a comprehensive discus- 
sion of this type of financial management. Of course, other members of 
administrative staffs influence school climate. Assistant principals, 
deans and guidance counselors should also undertake inservice training 
related to desegregation. 

Evidence . Turnage (1972), Crain, Mahard and Narot (1981), Forehand 
and Ragosta (1976), and St. John (1975) all stress the importance of prin- 
cipals' behavior in influencing school climate. The safe schools study 
(National Institute of Education, 1978) found that differences among 
secondary schools in levels of student crime, misbehavior, and violence 
are strongly related to the degree of school-level coordination of disci- 
pline policy by the principal. The study concludes that a school's over- 
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all climate will be safer and teachers will like and perform better in 
school if principals see that all teachers follow the same general set of 
rules and that thos* ruj.es are clearly communicated to students. In addi- 
tion, principals oust promote mutual reinforcement of teacher and admini- 
strator behavior and help teachers maintain discipline within their class- 
rooms. 

The System Development Corporation (1980) concludes that inservice 
training for principals in interpersonal relations has a positive rela- 
tionship to improving overall school climate and to improving student 
racial attitudes. Findings suggest that such training promotes a harmo- 
nious and cooperative school environment that leads to positive inter* 
actions not only among students but among students and teachers, teachers 
themselves, and among administrators and teachers. 

There is some evidence from case studies that principals indirectly 
influence the climate of their schools by the emphases they place on the 
inservice training of teachers (Carney, 1979b, 1979c, 1979d). Principals 
that express strong support of teacher training in interpersonal rela- 
tions, instructional strategies, and discipline, and themselves partici- 
pate in such training, further the improvement of school climate. In ad- 
dition, involvement of principals in the training of teachers creates an 
atmosphere of cohesion and administrative support of teachers. Beckum and 
Dasho (1981a) support these findings in their case studies and argue that 
administrative leadership and participation is essential to the adoption 
of school-wide improvement. They further contend that principals must be 
informed and committed to training if desired outcomes are to occur. 

The importance of the principal's role in shaping the school climate 
is emphasized in Gottfredson and Daiger'a (1979) recent reanalysis of the 
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Safe Schools (1978b) data. The authors identify the following factors as 
important to minimizing interpersonal conflict within schools. 

1. Principal* should stress the importance of desegregation and im- 
proving race relations publicly and with conviction. 

2. They should support teachers in their efforts to alter their be- 
havior and manage their classrooms and prohibit teacher practices that 
discourage good race relations. 

3. They should help draft and fairly administer rules of conduct for 
students and staff. 

The development of capabilities of school principals to achieve these con- 
ditions seems to be an important goal of training programs for school ad- 
ministrators. 

Illustrative examples . Carney found evidence that comprehensive in- 
service training involving principals, administrative staffs, and teachers 
in interpersonal relations, curricula, instructional strategies, and dis- 
cipline effectively reduced problems in the desegregation of a midwestern 
unified school district of approximately 26,000 students (Carney, 1979c). 
Principals and other administrative staff members were required to attend 
training sessions that also emphasized bilingual education, multicultural 
education, and assessment of the district's progress in desegregating its 
schools. Retreats were held for principals and administrative staff mem- 
bers that concentrated on crisis management and interpersonal relations. 
In addition, administrators attended inservice training for teachers that 
emphasised multicultural education, instructional strategies, and inter- 
persoual relations. Much of the effectiveness of this program was attri- 
butable to the comprehensive training of both administrators and teachers, 



separately and together . 
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In another case study , inaervice training for principals and other 
administrators that focused on understanding of the district's desegre- 
gation plan and school-community relations was found to promote & smooth 
transition of three districts into a consolidated system (Carney , I979d). 
Although most other inservice training programs in interpersonal rela- 
tions, curricula and instructional strategies were designed for teachers , 
administrators were encouraged to attend. Formats of these programa 
varied and included workshops, seminars! university classes, and partici- 
pant exchange. 
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